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PREFACE 


4 * EE \, . 


ad Mo 
"1 H E Public is eee 
4 ſented with a New Tranſ- 
lation of the Mox AL MAxtMe 
of Francis the 6th, Duke de ia 

Roche Foucault. A Performance: 
of ſuch Eſtimation, that its no- 


ble Author lived to ſee flve or 


ſix Editions of it; and ſince his 


more; not to mention Traſla- 
tions. As far as the two Lan- 


has 


| has followed in the Diſpoſition 
Order of Mr. Amolot de la Hou/> 


' holden for many well- collected 


PREFACE. 


of the Maxims the alphebetical 


"Y wa a. 


faye : to whom he is alſo be- 


Authorities from the judicious 


Tacitus, and ſome other ancient 


Writers. In his own Notes he 
1 aimed at the Expla- 
nation, or Illuſtration, of his 
Author's Syſtem. He has re- 
jected ſuch Maxims as were ma- 


| nifaſt Repetition S or apparently 
ſuch as, after Compar 


iſon of 


the beſt Editions he concluded 
of: the Original ; (in which the 
e iſh Tranſlations have been. 

hither= 


1-7 


e 


PREFACE. 


hitherto defective ) and at the 
ſame time (what none of them 


have attempted,) to do the Duke 


de la Roche Foucault the Juſtice 


to make him pe Eng! all 
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ABILITY. 
4 


| HE Deſire of appearing Perſons of 
Ability often prevents our being ſo, 


N 2, 
Some weak People are ſenſible of their 


Weakneſs, and able to make a good Uſe 5 
of 1 ih. - 


- | | III, | | 
The Height of 2 conſiſts in a 
thorough Knowledge of the real Value 


of Things, and of the nadie of the 
Age welive in, | 


Knowledgeof the Genius of 8 
live in.] Tacitus ſays of Seneca, * ame- 
num jlli ingenium, & temporis illus au- 
3 * ribus 


4 pibur accommedatum,” He had a pleaſ- 
ing Genius, which was well-adapted to 
the Times he lived in. Mr. Amelot de la 


; Hoa ayer s 


Moſt of the Authors uncrtallaed by 
their Cotemporaries have been indebted 


to this Knowledge] or elſe to the luck of 


livingin an Age with whoſe Turn their 
Abilities coincided. The Auguſtan Age, 
fond of their new Acquaintance the 
Greek Writers, advanced to the Pinnacle 
of Fame all ſuch Romans as imitated them 
tolerably well. Hence the undeſerved 


. Reputation of ſome of the Authors of 


that Period. Among ourſelves, the laſt 
Age conſidered Poetry as comprehenſive 


of all Qualifications, even thoſe of Am- 


baſſadors and Secretaries of State. The 


preſent, on the contrary, thinks it not 
worth a Subſcription, nay ſcarce a Read- 


ing: And has produced, overlooked, 
and almoſt forgot, an Epic Poem; 
which is an Honour to the Nation, and 


wil be the 40 of Poſterity 
IV. It 
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It requires no mall degras of Ability, ' - #88 
to know when to conceal ones Ability, 


« Unus ex legatis (Helvetiorum) ) 
« Claudius Coſſus, note facundie Mt 
„ ſed dicendi artem apta Trepidatione oc- 
e eultans, atque co validior, militis ani- 
« mum mitigavit.“ Tac. H. 1. Claudius 
1 * Ambaſſador from the Suiſſes, was 
an of known Eloquence ; which he 
knew when to conceal : And he appeas'd 
a Mutiny of the Soldiery * feigning a 
Panic. | Honſſays. | 


a W. 
Few Men are able to know all the Il: 
W do. 
VI. 


There are ſome Affairs, and Diſtem-- 
pers, which timed Remedies make 
worſe; and great Ability is requiſite to 
know when 'tis dangerous to apply them, 


Which ill-timed Remedies make 


werke. « Felix Intempe/tivis remedits 
8 : B 2 « delicta.. 
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« delicta accendebat.” Tac. A. 12. Fe- 
Ax increaſed the Diſorders by unſeaſon- 
able Reformations. MHouſſaye. | 


When 'tis dangerous to apply them. ] 
& Omittere potius prevalida & adulta vi- 
s tia, quam hoc adſequi, ut palam fieret 
( quibus flagitiis Impares eſſemus . Tac. 
A. 3. There are inveterate Diſorders, 
- which 'tis more prudent to connive at, 
than to manifeſt our Impotence by a vain 
Attempt to ſuppreſs them. Nocuit 
« (Galb#) antiquus rigor & nimia ſe- 
e veritas cui jam pares non ſumus. Tac. 
H. 1. Galba hurt himſelf by acting up 
to the Severity of the ancient Laws, 


which the Times could not bear. wy 
Jaye. 


Acc E N To 
e 
The Character of a Man's native 
Country is as ſtrongly impreſſed on his 
Mind, as its Accent is on his Tongue. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


| VIII. 

There are no Accidents ſo unlucky, 

but the Prudent may draw ſome Ad- 

vantage from them: Nor are there any 

ſo lucky but the Imprudent may turn them 
to their Prejudice, 


IX. | 

Such Accidents — happen, at. 
a Man cannot extricate himſelf well 
from, without a Spice of Madneſs. 


Acrlox Ss. 


X. 
Thoſe great Actions whoſe Luſtre 
dazzles us, ate repreſented by Politi- 
cians as the Effects of deep Deſign ; .- 
whereas they are commonly the Effects 
of Caprice, and Paſſion. Thus the War 
between Augu/tus and Antony, placed to 
the Account of theit” Anbieiny + to give a 
Maſter to the World, was perkiaps owe 
ing to a little Fealoufp. 


55 1 „ 


60 Inter eil 1 ex an- 


* zulo in auctione venali inimicitiz ccœe- 
e pere, unde origo Socialis Belli.“ Pin. 
T. 33. c. 1. Pliny the Hiſtorian ſays, 
that the Social War had its Riſe from a 
private Quarrel between Livius Druſus 


and Cepio about a Ring under Sale, for 
which they bid againſt one another. 


_—_— ; 4 
"Yew may boaſt of their great Actions; 5 

but they are oftener the Effects of Chance, 

than of D 8111 

Our Actions ſeem to be under the 


Influence of good, or bad, Stars; to 


whom they owe great Part of the Praiſe. 
or. . We. met with. 


- "How brilliant oever an Addon may 
be, it ought not to paſs for Great when. 
it 1s not the Effect of a great OP: 


nl 8 XIV. 


e 


L- ox 


{c 


M XX EM. 14 38 
XIV; 
. T here ought to be a certain. Propor- 


tion between our Deſigns and Actions, 
if we would reap from them all the Ad- 


vantage they might be productive of. 


a e EE 
Our Actions are like Blank-rhimes, 
to which every one applies what Senſe 


he Planer. ; 


oe | | 
We ſhould often be aſhamed of our 
beſt Actions, if the World ſaw al * 
Motives. 


1 5 
To praiſe great Actions is in. ſome. 
ſort to A them. 


. 


XVIII. 


We are of nothing ſo liberal as. of 
AR. 


XX XIX, 
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Nothing i 


* MN A XI M3. 
NIX, 


is leſs ſincere than the Man- 
ner of aſking, and giving Advice. He 
who aſks it, ſeems to have a reſpectful 
Deference for the Opinion of his Friend; 


* though he only aims at making him ap- 


prove his own, and be reſponſible for his 


Conduct. And he who gives it, repays 
the Confidence repoſed in him by a ſeem- 

ingly diſintereſted Zeal ; though he ſel- 
dom means any thing by the Advice he 
OF but his own. Intereſt or Reputation. | 


4 909 <43 55; ; 

Lord Shoftſtury in his Soliloguy FRY? 

< No one was ever the better for Advice: 
For that in. general what we called 
« viving Advice, was properly taking an 
ec occaſion to ſhew our-own. Wiſdom at 


e another's Expence; and to receive 


& Advice, was little better than tamely 


& to afford another the occaſion of raiſ- 
Le ing himſelf e from our 1 


« beck. 


_ 


XX. 


Soi 


* 


u AX TM 8: 4 

E 
There is near as much Ability requi- 
ſite to know how to make 1iſe of good 
Advice, as to know how to act for one's. 


1 
XXI. | 
we can give Advice, | but we ee 
ove C onduct. | | 


AFFECTATION. 


XXII. 
We are never made ſo ridiculous by 
the Qualities we: e have, as * thoſe 1 we 
affef to have. 


XXIII. 


We had better appear * we are, 
than affe& to appear what we are not. 


| AFFLICTION. 4 


1 XXIV. eee 
Intereſt and Vanity are the uſual 
Sources of Affliction, however ſpecious | 
may | be the Pretences, 
| XXV. 


0 M A X IM S. 
„ 

There are in Affliction ſeveral kinds ti 
of Hypocriſy. In one, under pretence i * 
of bewailing the Loſs of a Perſon who d 
was dear to us, we bewail our/efves. We ti 
regret the good Opinion the Deceaſed t 
had of us; we weep over the Diminu- f 
tion of our Fortune, our Pleaſure, our Wl ©: 
Credit. Thus have the Dead the Ho- te 
nour of Fears which ſtream only for the P 
Living. This is a kind of Hypocriſy ; ; 2 
becauſe in this ſort of Affliction we im- © 
poſe on ourſelves. There is another Hy- 

pocrify, which is leſs innocent, becauſe 

it impoſes on the World. This is the | 
Affliction of ſuch. as aſpire to the Glory v. 
of a great and immortal Sorrow. When 0 
Time, which conſumes all Things, has 7 
worn out the Grief they really had, they 

ſtill perſiſt obſtinately in = on Tears, 

Lamentations, and Sighs. They aſſume. 

_ a mournful Behaviour; and labour by © 


dall their Actions to demonſtrate that f. 


their Affliction will not in the leaſt abate a 
| ay Death. This diſagreeable, trouble 


ſome 


M AK I M 8B. tt 


ſome Vanity is common amongſt ambi- 
tious Women. As their Sex bars all 
Paths to Glory, they endeavour to ren- 
der themſelves famous by the Oſtenta- 
tion of an ingonſolable Affliction. Ano- 
ther Species of Tears there is, whoſe 
ſhallow. Springs eaſily overflow, and dry 
eaſily, People cry to acquire the Repu- 
tation of being tender; they cry to be 
pitied ; they cry to be cryed over; they 
even ay; to avoid the Scandal of Not 
n „ 


N 
We ſometimes loſe People whom we 
vera more than we ſorrow for; and 
others whom we are ſorry for, * don't 
PRs 


xv = 
Moſt Women lament not the Death 
| of their Lovers ſo much out of real Af- 
fection for them, as becauſe they welt 
appear worthy of Love. 


40 E. 


5 X 1M 8. 
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XXVIII. 

Moſt People, at their Entrance on 
Age, ſhew in what manner their Minds 
and Bodies will decay. . 

*. 

Perhaps before; ; perhaps to A, Reilful 
Obſerver the future Defects of à Man's 
Mind and Body may be viſible. from the 
time he is adult: As a good Mechanic 
from the accurate Inſpection of a Ma- 
chine, can predict where it will decay. 


. 
We arrive quite raw at the ſeveral 
Ages of Life; and often want Expe- 
rience, ſpite of Years. 


Age does not neceſſarily confer Ex- 
perience; nor does even Precept; nor 
any thing but an Intercourſe and 
Acquaintance with Things. And we 
frequently ſee thoſe who haye wanted 
N to indulge. their juvenile 


. Paſſions | 


Paſſions at the proper Time, go prepo- 
ſterous Lengths therein in Old-age; with 


de on every Sympton of Vouth but Ability. 


Minds . 

+». AGREEABLENESS. 

ar XXX. 

n the f we judge ſo ſuperficially of Things, 
hanic | | 


that common Words and Actions, 

ſpoke and done in an agreeable Manner, 
with ſome Knowledge of what paſſes 
in the World, often ſucceed beyond the 
greateſt Ability. 


Ma- 


ay. 


eral 

xpe- XIII. 

1 We may ſay of Agreeableneſs, as di- 

Ex- ſtinct from Beauty, that it is a Sym- 

5 5 metry whoſe Rules are unknown, and 
an 


a ſecret Conformity of the Features to 
to one another, and to the Complexion, 
anted ¶ and Air of a Perſon. 
/enile | 


ſſions 
3 . 
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AMBITION. 
XXXII. 


The Ambitious deceive themſelves in 
propoſing an End to their Ambition 
that End, when RO becomes a 
Means. 


XXXIII. 


' When great Men ſuffer themſelves to 
be ſubdued by the Length of their Miſ- 
fortunes, they diſcover that the Strength 
of their Ambition, not of their Under- 

ſtanding, was what ſupported them ; 
and that, baiting a little Vanity, —_ 
are juſt like other Men. 


xXXI. 


: The 1 A entirely con- 
- ceals itſelf, when it finds what it aſpi- 
red to is unattainable. 1 


xxXxV. 


rin © 
XXXV. 


When ſeems Generoſity is often but 
a diſguiſed Ambition, which overlooks 
little Rb in order to N great 
ones. 


XXXVI. 


Moderation muſt not claim the Merit 
of combating and conquering Ambi- 
tion; for they can never be in the ſame 
Subject. Moderation is the Languor 
and Sloth of the Soul, as on the con- 
Ard Ambition is its — and 

or. 


XXXVIL 


We paſs often from Love to Ambi- 
tion; but we ſeldom return from Amdbi- 
tion to Love. 


1 l 


n M 8. 


APPLICATION 


XXXVIII. 


| Thoſe who app y themſelyes tos 
much to little Things, commonly be- 
come incapable of great ones. 


xxxix. | 


1 things are impracticable in 


themſelves; and 'tis for want of Appli- 
cation, rather than of Means, that 


Men fal of Succeſs. 


APPEARANCE. 


2 


In every Profeſſion every one affects 
to appear what he would willingly be 
thought: So that we may ſay, that the 
World is compoſed of nothing but Ap- 
A vA- 


it. 


it. 


MAXIM Ss. 17 


AVARICE. 
XI. 


Miſers miſtake Gold for their Good; 


whereas tis only a Means of attaining 


That there is ſuch an irrational Avarice 
as confines itfelf to the mere Satisfaction 
ariſing from heaping up, looking at, and 
touching Gold and Silver; without any 
regard to their Uſe; every Age furniſhes 
us with too many Examples to doubt. 


« Deſire of Riches (ſays Mr. Hobbes in 
« his Leviathan) is Covetouſneſs: A 
« Name uſed always in Signification of 
« Blame; becauſe Men contending for 
« them, are diſpleaſed with one another 
“ attaining them; tho' the Deſire in itſelff 
<< be to be blamed or allowed, according 
« to the Means by wiich theſe Riches 
« are ſought. Ambition, which is a De- 
ſire pf Office or Precedence, is a Name 

* 2 « uſed 


W MAXIM s. 


« uſed alſo ® the worſt Senſe for the 
«« Reaſon before-mentioned.” 


= 
Avarice is more oppoſite to CEcono- 
my than Liberality. 
XIII. 


" A Avarice almoſt 3 makes 
Miſtakes. There is no Paſſion that oft- 
ner miſſes its Aim; nor on which the 


Preſent has ſo much Influence, in pre- 


| judide of the Future. 
1 


Avarice often produces contrary Ef- 
fects. There are many People who ſa- 
crifice their whole Fortunes to dubious 
and diſtant Expectations; and there 
are others who contemn great future, 
for little preſent, Advantages. 


[ BEN E- 


the 


no- 


N E- 
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| BanzriTs. 
XLV. 


We like better to ſee thoſe on whom 
we confer Benefits, than thoſe from 
whom we receive them. | 


Men are not only apt to forget Dead. 
fits and Injuries ; but even to hate thoſe 
who have obliged them, and to ceaſe 
to hate thoſe who have injured them. 
The very Attention to requite Kind- 
neſſes, and revenge. Wrongs, ſeems an 


inſuppartable Slavery. 


Fate thoſe who have obliged them.] 
To have received from one greater Be- 
<< nefits than there is Hope to requite, 
c diſpoſeth tocounterfeit Love, but real- 
* ly to ſecret Hatred; and puts a Man 
<« into the Eſtate of a deſperite Debtor, 
e that in declining the Sight of his Cre- 
« ditor, tacitly wiſheth him there where 


ce he: WO, never ſee him more. For 


«© Bene - 


0 M AX IM S. 


« Benefits oblige, and Obligation is 
« Thraldom, and unrequitable Obliga- 


<« tions perpetual Thraldom ; which is 
60 hateful. ” Leviathan, p. 48. 


XLVn. 


Every body almoſt takes pleaſure. in 


returning ſmall Obligations, many Peo- 
ple acknowledge moderate ones ; but 
there is ſcarce any one who does not re- 
: pay * ones wits — 


Bo VES s. 
XLVII. 

The [Rad of Ball is fGaetimes 
poliſhed off in a Camp, but never in 
a Court. 

Crvitiey. 


LIN. 


Civility is a Deſire to receive Civili- 


bes, and to by accounted well-bred, 
9 ä CLE- 


nes 


li- 


MAXIM 1 


, 
f 
{4 


| Eunnpney, 
ttt! L. 


| The Clemency of Princes is often but 
a Piece of Policy to gain the Affections 
of their Subj, 3 1 u 


e Novum imperium Inchoantibus 
ce utilis Clementiz fama.“ Tac. A. 4. 
In the Beginning of a Reign the Re- 
putation of Clemency is ſerviceable. 


Foufſa ye. 
LI. 


That Clemency we make a Virtue 
of, proceeds ſometimes from Vanity, 
ſometimes from Indolence, often from 
Fear, and almoſt always from a Mixture 
of all three. 

Clemency proceeds ſometimes from 
Vanity.] Like that of Tiberius towards 
Silanus and Cominius. Tac. A. 3. 4. 
* Patientiam libertatis alienæ oftentans.” 


5880 A. 6. Making an Oſtentation of 
his 


his Patience with regard to the Liberties 
that were taken with him. Houſſaye. 


Sometimes from Indolence: Ob- 
“ livione- magis quam Clementia.“ 
Tac. A. b. Rather thro bene en 

than Clemeney. Houſſa ye. 


- Often from Fear. 1 Civilis 
60 periculo exemptus, præpotens inter 
* Batavos, ne ſupplicio ejus ferox gens 
« ahenaretur.” Tac. H. 1. Julius 
Civilis, who had great Authority among 
the Batavi, was ſaved ; for fear his Pu- 
niſhment ſhould irritate that warlike 
People. Houpaye. 


* 


7 — 
Conpucr.. 
LIT. 


That Conduct often ſeems ridiculous, 
the ſecret Reaſons of which are wiſe and 
OG - 


; £2 


Thos 
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That of L. Junius Ms: for Ex- 
ample. 25 | | 


** 


LIn. 


A Man often i imagines he acts, when 
he is acted upon; and while his Mind 
aims at one thing, his Heart inſenſibly 
gravitates towards another: 


| CoNnFiDENCE. 
- IV. 


Confidence has a gester Share in 
Converſation than Wit. 


LV. 


The Deſire to be pity d, or admired, 
is moſt commonly the true Reaſon of 
our Confidence. 


LI 


Neis! fatters our Pride more than 
the 


þ 


24 M A X 1 M S. 


the Confidence of the Great; becauſe | 

we look on it as the Effect of our Me- : 
| nk Not reflecting that it proceeds moſt 
requently from their Vanity, or Inabi- 

os to keep a Secret. So that CG = 

dence is ſometimes, as it were, the tir 

lief of the Mind, which wants to eaſe De 

itſelf of an oppreſſive Load. the 

Co 


Confidence is the Relief of the Mind. 1 M. 
This Irretention of a Secret has been Ey 
ſtrongly and ingeniouſly ſatirized by the 
ancient Mythologiſts in the Story of 
- Midaſe's Barber. | 


ConsTANCY. 
_ 5 


| The Conſtancy of the Wiſe is only 
the Art of keeping thay Perturbations to 
themſelves, 


LVIII, 


We bear, all of us, the Misfortunes 
8 * 


I A X 1 M 8, 25 
ee, with heroic Conſtaney. 
LIX. 


'Bhoſe who are executed affect 5 
times a Conſtancy, and Contempt of 
Death, which is in fact nothing more 
than Fear: to look on it. 80 that this 
Conſtancy may be ſaid to be to their 
Minds, what the Fiilet is to their 
Eyes, 


h LA. 


Conſtancy in Love is a conſtant In- 
conſtancy ; 'that attaches us ſucceſſively 


to all the good Qualities of the Perſon 


beloved; giving ſometimes the Prefe- 
rence to one, ſometimes to another. So 


that this Conſtancy is only Innconſtancy 
confined to one Object, 


LXI. 


In Love there are two Sorts of Con- 
ancy : One ariſes from our continually 


only 
ns to 


tunes 
of 


nding in the beloved Perſon fre Moti es 
Wn 0 


LS 
LF, 


13 | 
1 1 
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to love; and the other proceeds from our 
it a Point of Honour to be conſtant. 


8 
In Misfortunes we often miſtake De- 
jection for Conſtancy; and we bear 
them without daring to look on them; 


as Cowards ſuffer themſelves to be killed, 
without Reſiſtance. 


8 
LXIII. 


We ſometimes ovate the preſent 
by praiſing the paſt; and ſhew our 

Contempt of what now is, by our Ef- 
teem for what is no more. | 


Me condemn the preſent by praiſing 
the paſt.] This is the common Track 
of Satiriſts. Credo Pudicitiam Satur- 
no rege moratam in terris,” ſays Juvenal. 
I believe there was ſuch a thing om the 
Earth as Chaſtity in Saturn's Reign. 


And tis no inconſiderable Effort of poe- 
tical 


1 our 


M M X I M s. 1 


tical F aith. To believe Things have al- 
ways been as they are, ſeems reaſonable 
enough. But to believe, becauſe Thi 
are thus now, they therefore were op 
ſitely different formerly, approaches me- 
thinks to a Credo quia impoſſibile. 


- LXIV. 


None but ſuch as -are contemptible 
are apprehenſive of Contempt. 


 ConNveRsATION. 
LXV. 


One Reaſon why we meet with ſo few 
People who are reaſonable and agreeable 


in Converſation is, that there is ſcarce 


any one who don't think more of what 
he has to ſay, than of anſwering exactly 
what is ſaid to him. Even thoſe who 
have the moſt Addreſs and Complaiſance, 
think they do enough if they only ſeem 
attentive ; at the ſame time that one may f 
| D * perceive 


0 F I. 175 "©, re : be 2h 1 * be 1 
7 View * * 
i — 


* 4 * 1 M 6. 
percelve in their Eyes and Minds a Diſ. 


were ſaying: Not reflecting that to be 
thus ſtudious of pleaſing themſelves is 
but a bad way to pleaſe or convince 


others z and os to hear patiently, and 


anſwer preciſely,” are the greateſt Per- 
fections of Converſation. 


Corrs. 
LXVI. 


-The only 8 Copies are thoſe that 
point out the Ridicule of dan. Origi- 
nals. 


Cor u. 
LxVI. 


Tin a Sort of Coquotry to boaſt that 


we never coquet. 


LXVIII, 


traction a8 to what is addreſſed to them, 
and an Impatience to return to what they 


hat 


II. 


M A * f M . ow 
e | 
All Women are Coquets: tho! all 

Women don't practiſe Coquetry ; be- 


cauſe ſome are reſtrained | by TO 
Reaſon. 


LXIX. 
Women are not aware of the Extent 
of their Coquetry. | 
| LXX; 


Women find it more difficult to get 
the better of their Coquetry, than of 
their Love. 


LXXI. 
The greateſt Miracle of Love is the 


Reformation of a Coquet. 


IXI. 


we are always afraid of . ; 
mn. before 


% MAXIM 8. 


before the Perſon we love when we 195 
been W er- elſewhere, | 
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Coquets are thoſe who ſtudiouſly ks 
the Paſſions of Love tho' they mean-no- 
thing leſs than to gratify it. The Male 


Coquets are near as numerous AS the Fe- 
male, 


1m. 


Coquets take a Pride in appearing | 
| jealous of their Lovers, in order to con- 


ceal their being envious of other Wo- 


men. 


CR 75 £8, 
LXXIV. ; 
There 8 which, become i in- 


nocent, and even glorious, thro' their 


Splendor, Number, and Exceſs : Hence 
it is, that public Theft is called Ad- 


| dreſs; and to ſeize on Provinces un- 
juſtly, to make Conqueſts. 


0 Id 


ring 
20N- 


Vo- 


% ciens teſtem, non conſcientiam. Sen. 


NM A X 1 M 5. 8 


Id in ſumma ſortuna AÆquius quod 
« Validius; ſua retinere Private domus, 
« de alienis certare Regiam laudem.“ 
Tac. A. 15, Power is the Juſtice of So- 


vereigns: Tis for private Perſons to pre- 


ſerve their own, but for Princes to ſeize 
what belongs to others,  Houſaye, 


“% Auferre, trucidare, rapere, falſis 
&© nominibus Imperium; atque ubi Soli- 
e tudinem faciunt,, Pacem appellant.” 
Tac. in Agric. To ravage, plunder, and 
murder, is with them to reign ; and to 
deſolate a Country, to party, it. Houſe 


faye. 
ILXXV. 
We eaſily forget Crimes that are 
known to none but ourſelves. 


oh Innadentem quiſque ſe dicit reſpi.- 


6p. 3. Moſt People look on themſelves as 
innocent of Crimes, of which they can't 


be convicted, Hauſſaye. 
Agree- 


Nemo tenetur ſeipſum accuſate ; no Man 


32 MA x 1 * 8. 
Agreeable hereto is our Law Maxim, 


is legally compellable to accuſe himſelf, 
| LXXVI, 


There are peoplg of whom we can 
never believe any Ill till we ſee it: But . 
there are none in whom we ought to be 


| Ap all 
W to ſee it. vs 


LxXXVIL . Po 


Thoſe who are incapable of great 
Crimes don't readily * others of "© 


them. 18 
. aly 
 CunninG. 1 cos 
ta ſeli 
LXXVIII 

The greateſt of all Cuntyſhg is to 
counterfeit well the giving into the 
Snares laid for us; for Men are never ſo W 


eaſily « deceived as while they are endea- 
vouring to deceive others. 


« Solum 


4 


« Solum Inſidiarum Remedium eſt, fi 
« non intelligantur.” Tac. A. 14. The 
beſt Defence againſt a ſeoret Enemy, is 
to make believe you are not aware of his: 
Snares, Houſſaye. 


can 8 LXXIX, 


vi wit Thoſe who have moſt Cunning affect 
all their Lives to condemn Cunning 
that they make uſe of it on ſome great 
Occaſion, and to ſome great End. 


LXXX, 


Tho common Practice of Cunning is 
a Sign of a ſmall Genius; and it almoſt 
always happens that thoſe who uſe it to 
cover themſelves in one Place, lay them- 


ſelves. open in mm | 
pb 


Cunalagiend Treachery procee how: 
Een of Capacity, 


to 
he 
ſo 
a- 
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The ſure Way to be cheated is to 
fancy ourſelves more cunning than 
others, 


LXXXIIL 


The Reaſon we are fo angry with 
ſuch as trick us is, becauſe they think 
they have more Wit than we. 
LXXXIV. 
A Man may be more cunning than 
another, but not more cunning than all 
others. Ef? : 


| LXXXV, 


| Thoſe who are deceived by our Cun- 


ning don't appear near fo ridiculous to 


us, as we ſeem to ourſelves, when de- 


ceived by the Cunning of others. 


CUuR1o- 


6 


vith 
link 


han 
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CuRIogs1TY. 
LXXXVI. 


There are two Kinds of Curfioſity: 
One ariſes from Intereſt, which makes 
us deſirous to learn what may be uſeſul 
tous; and the other from Pride, which 
makes us deſire to know what others . 
are ignorant of. 


6 Curioſity, ſays Hobbes, is a Deſire to 
ce know why and how; ſuch as is in no 
* living Creature but Man: So that 
« Man is diſtinguiſhed, not only by his 
«© Reaſon, but alſo by this ſingular Paſ- 
c ſion, from other Animals; in whom 
ce the Appetite of Food, and other Plea- 
© ſures of Senſe, by Predominance, take 


„ away the Care of knowing Cauſes; 


« which is a Luſt of the Mind, that by 
& a Perſeverance of Delight in the con- 
<« tinual and indefatigable Generation 
„of Knowledge, exceedeth the ſhort 
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c 8 of any carnal Pleaſure,” 


. Sp 26. 
Darn. 
LXXXVI. 


Few people are well acquainted with 
Death. Tis generally ſubmitted to 
thro” Stupidity and Cuſtom, not Reſo- 
lution; and moſt Men die merely becauſe 
they can't help it. 


LAXXVIIL 


"Diu .and the Sun, can't de looked 
at ſteadily, 
LXXXIX. 


After m ſpoke of the F alſity of 


| ſeeming Virtues, tis proper to ſay fome- 


thing about the Falſity of the Contempt 
of Death: I mean that Contempt of 


Death which the Heathens boaſted to 
derive from their natural Strength, -un- 
ſupported by the Hopes of a better Life. 


There 


ked 
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There is 2 wide Difference between fuf- | 


temning i 
enough 5 but the other, I believninanr 
ſincere; Every thing nevertheleſs that 
can perſuade us that Death is no Evil. 
has been wrote; and ſome of che weak 
eſt, as well as the greateſt of Men have 
given numerous, celebrated, Examples 
in Confirmation of this Tenet. Vet 1 
—— Perſon of good Senſe 
er believed it; and the Pains we are 
atto perſuade ourſelves and others of it, 
plainly evince that tis no eaſy” Taſk. 
guſted with Life; but: e wah Ae 
| * ning Death. Even 
Suicides em it no flight Matter, 
and are as much ſtartled at it, and de- 
it comes in any other Shape than that 
equality in the Courage of many va- 


liant Men proceeds from Deatt 's appear * 


ing to . 1 
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and ſeeming more inſtant at one Time 


than another. By this Means it hap- 


pens, that after having contemned what 
they did not know, they are at laſt 


afraid of what they do. We muſt avoid 
conſidering it in all its Circumſtances, 
if we would not think Death the great- 

eſt of all Hs. The Wiſeſt and Braveft 
are thoſe who take the handſomeſt Pre- 


| tences for not conſidering it at all: For 


one that views it in its proper 
Light will find it a terrible Thing. 
The Neceſſity of Dying made the whole 
of philoſophic Fortitude. The Philo- 
ſophers thought it beſt to go decently 
there, where they could not avoid go- 
ing; and, being unable to make them- 


| ſelves immortal, they did all they 


could to immortalize their Reputations; 
and fave what they might out of the ge- 
neral Wreck. To be able to put a good 


face on the Matter, let us by no Means 


diſcover to ourſelves all we think about 


it; and truſt rather to our Conſtitutions, 


than to thoſe vain Reaſonings which 
make us believe we can WP oath 
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with. nenne The Glory of ting 5 
reſolutely, the Hopes of being regretted, 
the Deſire of leaving a fair Reputation, 
the Aſſurance: of being delivered from 
the Miſeries of Life, and freed from the 


Time 
hap- 
what 
t laſt 
avoid 


nces : 
reat- Caprice of Fortune, are alleviating Re- | 
aveſt W fictions not to be rejected. But we 1 
Pre- muſt by no means imagine them infal- 1 


For lible. They ſerve indeed to embolden 
roper ¶ us, juſt as in War a poor Hedge em- 
ning. boldens the Soldiers to approach a Place 
hole whence they. are fired. on, while at a 
hilo- Diſtance they imagine it may ſhelter 
ently them; but when they come up, they 
go- experience it to be but a poor Defence. | 
em- We flatter ourſelves too much in | 
they i ing that Death will appear when near, 
ons; WM what we judged it when diſtant; and 
ge- that our Opinions, which are Weakneſs 
good itſelf, will be firm enough not to give 
eans way on the ſevereſt of all Trials. We 
bout MW muſt be alſo but ill acquainted with. the 


ons, Effects of Self- love, to imagine, That 
hich will permit us to think lightly of ann 
eath Action which muſt neceſſarily. be ite 8 
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it from their Sight; ar and in com- 


n 


BER 


ath 


135777 


nts 


yents as being 


the — Article of the firſt Lai 
tions. The Contempt of Death has been 
juſtly accounted a Virtue of 


always very j 


ah of] the + Greats 
of the Evil, and leaves them at 4 Liberty 


to think of e 1 2 


the firſt Clas, Virgil makes it (4 it truly 


is) eſſential to the CharaQer of "_ 


ror LA 


1. * 


„ Quique metus omnes, & i inexorabile 


6 F am, 
* Subjecit pedibus, frepitumque Aches 


FOTOS rontis avari, 
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te 1 be 0 to every Pas. 
even that of Death, and its Conſequences; | 
The Fear of Death is among Animals 
peculiar to Man; and may perhaps be a 
Lia e iN; 


ſon, which might elſe too — 
prompt him to quit his Poſt: A 4 


to that noble Thought of Lucan, 


E 3 


« ViQuroſque 


ptly ir in 97 05 when under no im- 
meldiate Preſſure; yet we may alſo obferye 
Adin it is ſurmountable 5th the ener 


not admit a Dou . 
ing among tho fowl 
33 matt ren — 


is Fin: related by Tacitus. « FO: af | 
« Nerva, continuus - Principis, omnis 
« divini humanique juris ſciens, integro 
ce ſtatu, corpore inlz{o, moriendi conſi- 
« lium cepit. Quod ut Tiberio cogni- 
tum; adſidere, cauſas requirere addere "#3 
« preces; fateri poſtremo grave conſc i. 
« entiæ, grave famæ ſuæ, ft proximummn 
tc amicorum, nullis moriendi rationibus; i 
« vitam fugeret. Averſatus ſermonem 
„ Nerva, abſtinentiam cibi conjunxit.“ 
4. 6. 6 Nowra: Tiberiuss 
ſkilled: in in Dm diving wg pong 7 2 
high Favour, and in ad Health, came 
to a Reſolution to deſtroy himſelf. 
Which when the Emperor was informed 
. of, he attended him, e wred into his 
Reds: intreated him to eſiſt; and even 
owned at laſt that twould Tie on his Con- 
ſcience, and be pernieious to his Fame, to 
have his beſt Friend make away with 
| hinaſelf; vrithout the Ieaſſ apparent Rea- 
ſon. Bus Mana dechmed hi en 
__ and ſtarved himdalf,” H to 
5 Drei. 0 


MAXIM 8 
Drertr. Ph 


XC. 


We can't bear to be deceived by our 
Enemies, and betrayed by our Friends; 
Vet are often content to be fo ſerved by 
ourſelves. 


XCl. 


"Tis as eaſy to deceive ourſelves with- 
out our perceiving it, as tis difficult to 
deceive others without their N 
it. k 


xn. 


A Reſolution never to deceive, expoſes 
a Man to be often deceived, 


| XCIII.' | 
The Dulneſs of People is ſometimes 
a ſufficient Security againſt the Attack 
Bien 


of an artful Man. 


Fa 


} 


Bion uſed to ſay, 'T'was no eaſy 
to ſtick ſoft Cheeſe on a Hook, N 
Laert, 


XC IV. 


He who imagines he can do without 
the World, deceives himſelf much z but 
he who fancieth the World can't do with · 
out him, is yet more miſtaken; | 


XC. 


In 135 the Deceit almoſt rep 
n the Diſtruſt. 


XCYT. : 
We are ſometimes leſs unhappy in 


being deceived by thoſe we love, than 
in being undeceived. 


And we may ery out, with Hovace 5 
* 


— Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 
cc Non 


Thing 


MAXIM 8, 


46 
% Non ſervaſtis, alt; cui ſic extorta vo- 
« luptas, 


T Et demptus per vim mentis rina. 


«K error. 


Yau have JON me, ill-judging 
2 Friends, in robbing me of ſuch Pleaſure; 
| and in depriving me, againſt my Conſent, 
| of ſo delicious a Deception, 


'\H F 
[ | XCVII. | we 
3 4 its! 
1 hen our Friends have deceived us, 

we have a Right to be indifferent to their 

Profeſſions of Friendſhip ; but we ought 
always to retain a Senſibility for their \ 
Misfortunes. any 
5 qua 
fire 

Dzcency. 

| 8 
XCVIII. 44 


Decency i is the leaſt of all Laws, and 
80 moſt obſerved. 


DRSIRE. 
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XCIX. 
"Tis much eaſier to ſuppreſs a firſt De- 


fire, than to .at all thoſe that follow 
it. | 


C. 
Before we paſſionately deſire a Thing, 


we ſhould examine into the e of 
its Poſſeſſor. 


Cl. 


We ſhould never paſſionately deſire 
any Thing, if we were perfectly ac- 
quainted with the — of our Dee 
ſire, 


Sir Thomas More * « The World 


„is undone by looking at Tr ata 


“ Diſtance,” OR 


Dis Guis. 
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CII, 


If we took as much Pains to be what 
we ought, as we do to deceive others 
by diſguifing what we arez we might 
appear as we are, without being at the 
Trouble of any Diſguiſe, 


CI. 


| * 


We are ſo uſed to diſguiſe ourſelves 


to others, that at laſt we diſguiſe our- 


ſelves even to ourſelves, 


* 


= 5 
There are ſome diſguiſed Falſhoods 


{ like Truths, that twould be to judge 


ill not to be deceived by them. 
; DisTRUST, 
CV. | 
Our Diſtruſt juſtifies the Deceit of 
| Malu 


MN XIMS. 49 


« Multi fallere docueruntidum timent 
« fallij & aliijus peccandi ſuſpieando fe- 
« cerunt.“ Senec. eb. 3. Many Men 


proyoke others to over - reneh them by 
their exceſſive Suſpicion z their extraor- 
dinary Diſtruſt in ſome Sort WOT 


the Deceit, A 


ove 
That which n hinders us 


from ſhewing the Bottom of our Hearts 
Ives to Friends, is not ſo much Diſtruſt of 
ure _ as Diſtruſt of our ſebves.. 


i. 1 7 one 


k Whatever Diſtruſt we may have of 

ods People's Sincerity, we always believe 

dge they are more ingenuous with us than 
with any body elſe. ae ds 535 


Ease. | 


; cmi. 


of fa Man don? t Kad Eaſe in bimſelf, 


ulti I tis in vain to ſeek. it efſerobere, 
eee # Evvuca- 
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„ PVDvVCcATION, 
| Cx. 


The common Education of young 


People is the inſtilling i into them a on 


Belf. love. 
ELO c. 
ON: * 


There is as much Eloquenee in the 
Tone of Voice, in the Look, and in 


the Geſture of an Orator, as in the 


Choice of Words. 
Cx. 


- 


True Eloquence conſiſts in ſaying all 


that is proper, and nothing but what is 


proper. 
: - 
Cx. 
| 'Tis eaſier to appear dy of 00 
20 1 Employ- 


dea 


ung 
ond 


at 1s 


the 
loy- 


Employments we have not, than of 
thoie we have. . 


XII. 


— 


We may appear great in an Skim 
ment. below our Merit; but we often 
appear little in an Employment that is 
too yu for us. 


Te acitus ſays of Galba, that while he 
was a Subject, he ſeemed above his Con- 
dition; and had he never attained the 
imperial Dignity, every body would have 
judged him deſerving of it. Major 
* Private viſus, dum privatus fuit ; & 


« omnium conſenſu eapax Imperii, niſi 
imperaſſet.“ H. 1. Houſſaye, 


Envy. 


We love much better thoſe who en- 
deavour to iĩmitate us, than thoſe who 
F 2 ſlrive 


N A X M s. gr 
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Paſſions; but N is a e. * 


tion of a Good which belongs, or which 
we think belongs, to us: Whereas En- 


32 M.A x IM S. 


ſtrive to equal us. For Imitations is 2 


Sign of Eſteem, but * of c 
Envy. ente 

ce Non ita certandi cupidus, quam to o 
„ proper amorem, | | ſettl 


. Nr. te imitari i aveo. 
Luer et. 


I follow you, not as a a Competitor, 
but as an admiring Imitator. | 


We often glory in the moſt criminal 


ye verer dare on. 10 


— * 
9 p 


Jealouſy is in ſome- fort rational and 
Juſt; fince it only aims at the Preſerva- 


is a Frenzy that cannot dear the 
of others, e AL 


CXVII 


tor, 
5 
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CXVII. 


Our ä of thoſe who are | 
entering into the World is often owing 4 
to our ſecret Envy of thoſe who are well 
ſettled in it. 


CXV III. 


Pride, which excites fo much Envy, 
helps us eiten alſo to re it. 


Envy is more irrecancileable than ;- 
Hatred, He 5 L 5 ö 
cxx. : 
Envy is deſtroyed by true Friendſhip, | 
and Coquetry by true Love. . $ 
CXXI. F 


Our Envy always outlives the F eli 
city of its Object. 
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the Notion of Eaſe, 


CXXII. 


There are ſtill more people free from 
Intereſt, than ne! . 


D 
* 


EXAMPLE. 
CXXIII. 


Nothing is ſo catching as Example; 


nor is there ever great Good or Ill done 
that don't b its like. We imitate 


good Actions thro' Emulation; and bad 
ones thro* the Malignity of our Nature, 


which Shame reſtrained, and Example 


emancipates. 


FAN 11A AIrv. | 
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cxxiv. 
Familiarity is a Suſpenſion of almoſt 
all the Laws of Civility z which Liber- 
tiniſm has introduced into Society under 
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cxxv. 


The Hatred of Favourites 5 nothing 
more than the Love of Fauor. Our In- 
dignation at not po ſſeſſing it ourſelves is 
ſoothed and mitigated by the Contempt 
we expreſs for thoſe who do; and we 
refuſe them our Homage, becauſe we 
are not able to deprive them of that 
which procures them the Homage of 
every one elſe. 


FAULTS. 1 
cxxvr. | | 
We ſhouts! yy be' Lids Ses 1 q ; 


about. F aults we have the Courage to 
own. 
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CXXVIL 


4 great Genji will Aan mon 
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knowled ge both his „bana, and Perſec- 
tions: For 'tis a Weakneſs not to own 


the * or LI! that i is in us. 


CxxyM. 


"If wo. had: no Faults. patty we 
ſhould not take ſuch Pleaſure inqobſoey- 


ing thoſe of others, 


116 
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Wie are often more agrecable this? 
our F aults, than thro' out good y_ 
. Wy. 


cxxx. 


There are People Fo are diſagree- 
able with great Merit ; and _ who 


with great Faults are agrecable. 


People Aces with great Me- 
Tit.] ** Dunrdam Virtutes Otis þ ſunt; ſe- 
veritas obſtinata, invictus adverſum 

« gratiam animus.” Tac, A. 15. There 


kene 1 ſuch as an inflex ible 


930 | Severity, 
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that 
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We acknowledge our Faults, in order 
to repair by our Sincerity the Hurt they 
dee en | 


FY cxxxn. 


Only gra Men hays great Faults, 
" CXXXIIL 


Diſhoneſt Men 3 their Faults 
from themſelves, and others: Honeſt 
Men know W arm confeſs 
them. 1 5 


218 facit 4 H 2h. e 


cxxxv. 


we confeſs ſmall Faults to infinute 
that we have no N e. 


2 


L363 209% nn 
There are — Faults, which wha 
well 


| 4 4 3 , 
= MAX 


well- managed male 4 e Figen 
than Virtue itſelf, 


Ss 


OXXXVI. 


wo have not Aſſuranee enough to 
ay in general, that we have no Faults, 


and our Enemies nd good Qunlities; but 


in Particulars we ſcem, to think ſo, 


We have no Faults but what are more 
excuſable than the Moans we uſe to 


. e 


. ebe 


We boaſt of the Faults that are the 
. Oppoſites to thoſe we really have; thus, 
if we are irreſolute we glory in our 
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We eaſily excuſe iu. our Friends the 
Faults that don t __ „ 
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XI. 1701 N 

We endeayour to get Reputation by 

thoſs Faults we won't amend, 4 
' CXLL, 


It ſeems as if Men thought they had 
not Faults enow; for they increaſe their 
Number by certain affected Singulari- 
ties; which are cultivated ſo carefully, 
5 that at laſt they become natural Defects, 
beyond their Power to reform. 
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FEAR. 
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the Few Cowards know the Extent of 
us» Ml their Faun, | | 
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The Fay of moſt Men is but an 
Art 
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Art of Self-love-to/procure Confidence, 

'Tis a Means to raiſe us above others, by 

making us the 5 44 of momen- 
tous n. 


cxllv. 


rr mars dieult to be Faithful to a 
” Miſtreſs when on good 1 erms with her, 
dent dererg on wel 2 
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Fuarvany, | 3 Saget 


cxLv. 
We ſhould have but little Pleaſure p. 
were we never to flatter « ourſelves, | Lise 


cxL l. 2 
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Did v we 1 Hatter ann Flats 
tery of others couls rtr hurt us. 
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44 Adulatione ſerilia fin gebant, ſecu- H 
5 ce ri de fragilitatè eredentis.“ 7 ac. A. 16. wile 
"ER People flatter us, becauſe they can de- 

Io * on our hdl Houſſaye. 

CXLVII, 


, 


M AX 1M Ss. 65 
cxlVII. 
Flattery is 4 Sort of bad Money, to 
which our Vanity gives Currency, 
cxLvIII. 


| Men ſometimes think they hate Flat- 
tery, but they hate _y the Ane of 
F lattering. 


CXLIX. 


Folly attends us cloſe thro” our whole 
Lives; and if any one ſeems wiſe, tis 
merely becauſe his Follies are proportio- 
nate to his Age, and fortune. 


CL. | 
He who) nie without DO TICS 77 
viſe as ke imagines, | 
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CLI. 
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T As we grow old we d more fooliſh 
and more wiſe, | 
; cli. £ IS. > 
'Tis gre eat F arab. be wiſe ot ones 
ſelf, | | 
8 wk - | 
Some Follies are catching as Con- k 1 
tagions, | 15 
ckiv. ; . 5 
Old F WY are greater Fools chan 
i young Oe, ng + ef - 17 E 
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There are People fated to be Fools ; 


who not only commit Follies by Choice, = 
but are even conſtrained to do ſo by For- 
tune. | | * 


Nd Fools are & troubleſortie us thoſe 


il is 
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who have ſome Wit. 43:4 


Foxrunurs. 
NOT © 


| 1.4 
Whateyer Difference may appear in 
n Fortunes, there is nevertheleſs a 


certain Compenſation of Good _- It 
that makes all equal. f 


12 Magna Fortunæ tt Fac. A. 
TT 1 mediocritate Fortunz pauciora 
, perieula. Tac. A. 14. A great For- 
tune runs great Riſques ; a moderate one 


is ſecure. Houſſaye. 


« Multos qui conflictari videantur 

* Beatos ac pleroſque quanquam mag- 

nas per opes miſerrimos.” Tac. A. 6, 

7 Many who ſeem wretched are happy; 
and many are miſerable in the midſt of 
Riches. Foufſaye, 

nent G 2ͤ „ 


6, M A X 1 MS. 


— cl 
int 
Fortune turns PLD: to the Ad- Poc 
vantage of her Favorite. Sf 
« Aderat Fortuna etiam ubi artes de- 
46 fuiſſent.“ Tac. H. 5. Fortune often e 
helps out the Want of Ability. Houfaye, Me 
| CLIX, K 
78 cc r 
+ ba Happineſs aud Miſery of. Men fl «« p 
depend no leſs on their Temper chan H. 
Fortune. to 
tall 
«© 'Thro' certain Humors, or Paſſi- mY 
| 4. ons, and from Temper merely, a Man 
* may be completely miſerable, let bis 
4 outward Cireumſtances be ever ſo | 
“ fortunate.” Shaftabury's Charadters . 
vol. 2. * 84. 2 puſh 
c. | 
ts e many Ter, 4 
c as 


— Reaſon cannot. | 
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Pauperes Neceſſitas, Divites Satietas, 
in melius mutat. Neceſſity reforms the 
Poor, and Satiety the Richs.. Houſaye. | 


1 RE ** 135 .. 


The Generality of People 1 6 of 
Men by their Reputation, or Fortune. 


«© Studia militum in Cocina meli⸗ 
6 nabant, vigore ztatis, proceritate cor- 
e poris, & quodam inane Favore.“ Tac. 
II. 2. The Soldiers were well- affected 
to Cæcinna; becauſe he was in his Prime, 
tall and majeſtic, and much in vogue, 


. 11 


To be great, we: muſt know how to 1 
puſh our Fortunes to the utmoſt, 


clxm. 
Fortune ſhews our Van and Vices, 
as Light does Objects.. 
1 G 3 


3 4 


, I 


' 6 M A KIM R. 
« Ambigua de Veſpaſiano fama; ſo- 


concealed Vices. ON 


„ | 


cc Juſque omnium ante fe principum in 


melius mutatus eſt.” Tac. H. 1. Le- 
ſaſan's Reputation was ambiguous, and 
he was the firſt Emperor who altered for 


the better. Houfſaye. 


* 


Primus Anteyius nequaquam part | 


« innoc:ntia poſt Cremonam (exciſam) 


. agebat; ſatisfactum bello ratus, ſeu fe- 


« licitas in tali ingenio avaritiam, ſuper- 
6, Ham c#teraque occulta mala, patefe- 


“ cit. ” Te. i. 3. Ani bony, after the 


Deſtruction of Cremona, behaved no lon- 


ger with Diſcretion and Moderation; 
whether that he conſidered the War as 


ended; or that Proſperity diſcloſed his 
3 Ambition, and other hitherto 


I 


CLXIV. 


Fortune never ſeems fa blind to any 


a thoſe on whom. de beftows no 
Favors, 


| xv. 
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Mn 


We 1 to be able to anſwer for 
our Fortune, to be able to anſwer for 
what. we ſhall do. | 


CLXVT. 


We ſhould manage our 8 as 
our Conſtitution; enjoy it when good, 
bave Patience when tis bad, and never - 
apply violent Remedies but in caſes of 
Neceſſity. 


uh 1 CLXV IL. | 
* Fortune and — govern ihe 
; World, 
is 

5 FRIENDSRIP. 

'CLXVIN. 

y What is N called Frienaſhqp 
0 is only a Partnerſhip; a reciprocal Re- 


gard for one another's Intereſts ; and an 
Lachangs 


0, 
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Exchange of good Offices; in a word 'tis 
a mere Traffic, wherein Self- love al- 
_ _— to de a e 5 


- 
f{is 4 "743.0 
_—_ % 4 a 1 


e . 


Thoꝰ moſt 8 of the 
World ill deſerve the Name of Friend- 
ſhips; yet a Man may make uſe of them 
on Occaſion, as of a Traffic whoſe Re- 
turns are uncertain, and in which = 
duda he cheated. kb 


CLXX. 


% 


In the Adverſity 4 our F ad, we 
us, a 
clxxI. 


The Reaſon we are lp changeable in 


our Friendſhips is, that tis difficult to 
know the Qualities, of the __ and 


N to Enow thoſe of ane 
"erxxn. 


always find ſomething thatdorv't diſþleaſe 
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| 4 Þ | 
We cannot love any Thing but on 
our own Account and we only follow 
our Taſte and Inclination when we pre- 
fer our Friends to ourſelves :- And yet 
tis this Preference that alone conſtitutes 
true and EY Friendſhip. 


. CLXXI1L. | ; 
Tis n more diſhonourable to Jiftruſt a 


F riend than to be deceiyed by him. 


CLXXIV. 


We oo imagine we Jove Men in 
Power, when Intereſt is the true Reaſon 
of our Friendſhip for them : We efpouſe 


not their Party to do them good, but to 


receive Good at their Hands. 
90 F atebor et fuiſſe me Sejano amicum, | 


« et ut eflem expetifie——Ut quiſque 


6 Sejano intimus, ita ad'Czſaris amiciti- 
« am yalidus.” Tac. A, 5. Iown I was 


Scjanus's Friend; and that I was very 


deſirous 7 


te 20 11 Tleaids 
deſirous to be ſo: For there was no other de, 
| "oY erer Heuſſaſe. cople i 
worn oye He Ar = 85 
AE T4; f 
. Self. love 8 or ee We 2 
the good Qualities of our Friends, ut wee 
. .. $6 ) put we 
Proportion, to the Satisfaction we tale re. 
in them; and we judge of their Meri 
by the Terms they keep with us. 
& Nor onthe 'OLXXVI.” 1. 5 Rare 
31 1 Dis: Is l 2411 > Sp rue Fr. 


we b 8 of our 
Friends * to * our own Le- 
vity. 


Gan N cx vn. * rr nto Fr 
We are vom). 'tronbled at th Loye, 


Mlisfortunes of our Friends, when. they 
give us an Opportunity of _— 
our Alfection for them. 
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bes we: exaggerate the 158. our 
Friends 


M 2A „X 11 M A6. 712. 
riends bęar us, tis often leſs out of Gra- 


ther itude, .. than the Deſire of bens 
people! in favour of our Merit. 

f CLXXIX, 

hes We always love thoſe who admire us; 

Sn put we don always love thoſe whom. we 

tak / Te | 

eri * e 


ch 
Rare as true Love is, tis el ſo thay: 
rue F riendſhiy p. . | 2 5 
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3 The Reaſon Why few Women gi ve 

* Wnto Friendſhip is; that F riendſhip i is in. 

10 pid to, thoſe who haue een 

* oye. fly Vc: 3 SYOLISGT 3970137 att A 4 
ing < Par la meme raiſon. que le meilleur "I 
a... Paroit fade, quand on a goute des 

WF liqueurs.” In the ſame Manner as 
Wines infipid ts: Dram-Drinkers; ſays 

our Ae de 4 Roche 3 who having profeſ- 

nds 8 111 71 1˙1 ſedly 


rr 


ä N e 
72 u al * 11 Ms. It 
ſedly- undertook to comment on erery 


Maxim of our Author, has horking « = 


worth tranſcribing. 
CLXXXIL 


In Friendſhip, as in Love, we ate 


often happier throꝰ our 9 than 
Knowledge. 


cLXXXIII. 


*Tis difficult to love thoſe we don't 
eſteem ; but tis no leſs difficult to Iove 


thoſe we eſteem much- more than our- 
* 


clxxxxv. 


We are nearer loving thoſe that hate 
us. than thoſe that love —_— J 


delire, 
| CLAXXV, s 


The gend Effort of Fiiendihipi 


not. a RENEE: our Faults to a 


Friend ; 


lſe 


are f 
an 


ve 


broke. 
4 * 
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Friend; 'tis the pointing out to him his 
own. _ Ip * bo 4 „ t | ” ö 


cLXxxvl. 
The Charm of Novelty, and long 
Habit, oppoſite | as they are, equally 


conceal from us the Faults. of our 
Friends. 


CLXXXVII 


The Generality of Friends put us out 


of conceit with Friendſhip, and the Ge- 


nerality of religious People make us out 
of conceit with Religion. 


cLXxXxxXVIII. 


Nothing is more natural or more fal- 


lacious, than a Belief that we are be- 
loved. 


Þ] CLXXXIX, 


Renewed F riendſhips require more 
Conduct than thoſe that have never been 


H GALLAN- 


M MA KN 8. 
GALLANTSY. =. 
3 I 


There are Womin who never had alw 
an Intrigue ; but there are ſcarce any Con 


who never had but One. not 
CXCI. c 
Love i is the ſmalleſt Part of Gallan- 
tr. 


.CXCUL, 


We ſeldom talk of a Woman's firſt 
Intrigue before ſhe has had a ſecond. 


GLony. | 
FS, | | of F 
CXCIIL bool Wl pes 
_ hay 


The Glory of great Men ought al- 
ways to be rated according te to che Means 
uſed to acquire it. 3 

cxciv. Liv 


11 20 


18 
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N A X IM Ss. 7s 
. CXCIV, 
We exalt the Reputation of ſome, to 


depreſs that of others; nor ſhould we 


always extol ſo much the Prince of 
Conde and Marſhal Turenne, had we 


not a mind to blame both. 


« Populus neminem ſine AEmulo 
« ſinit.” Tac. A. 14. The Public gives 
to 10 great Man a Rival. Houſfaye. 


CLXCV. 
Tis as commendable to be proud 
with reſpect to ones ſelf, as *tis ridicu- 
lous to be ſo with reſpect to others. 


Proud with reſpect to ones ſelf.] One 
of Pythagoras's Precepts was, warrwr % 
þ 145% 2240x0080 c au re; above all things 


have a Reverence for yourſelf. 


CXCVI. 


We would not willingly loſe our 


Lives, and yet we would fain acquire 


a3 Glory. 


56 MA X 1 M 6. 


Glory, Hence it is that gallant Men 
uſe more Addreſs and Wit to avoid 
Death, than Men learned in the Laws 
do to preſerve their Eftates, | So 


G ls 


cxcvn. 


Nothing is more ſcarce than true 
Goodneſs; even thoſe who imagine 
they poſſeſs it, have commonly nothing 


- neſs. 


cxcvul. 


'Tis very difficult to diſtinguiſh dif- 


fuſive, general een, from great 
Addreſs, | 


CXCIX. 


None deſerve the Name of Good, 
who have not pit cnough to be bad; 
the 


more than e ee or Weak-. 


Ten 
did 
S 


the Goodneſs of other People being or- 
dinarily but Indolence, or Impotence. 


0 Segnis, pavidus, & Socordia Inno- 


« cens.” Tac. H. 1. Lazy, timorous, 


and good thro Stupidity. Houſſaye. 


Caprice is alſo, as Mr. Pope has obſer- 

ved, ſometimes a Source of Goodneſs; 

* And made a Widow happy for a 
R 


00. 


A Fool has not Stuff enough to make 
2 good Man. 


l. 


Only refolute: People - can. be truly 


good-natured ; ſuch as commonly ſeem 


ſo are only weak; and are eaſily ſoured. 
B's  Goop 


8 M A X 1 M 8. 
Gvop Sens. . 
ö Good Senſe ſhould be the Teſt of all 
Rules, both ancient and modern; what- 
ever is incompatible there with is falſe. 
Govzxv. 
Celli. 


Tis more difficult to prevent ones 


being governed, than to govern others, 


Tuyueitus ſays of Ariola, that be go- 
verned his Family; which many find a 
harder Taſk than to govern a Province. 
« Domum ſuam coercuit; quod pleriſ- 
«© que haud minus arduum eſt _—_ 
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Snice great Men can neither beſtow 
7 i Health 


Health of Body, nor Peace of Mind, 
we certainly pay d ak tar all a 


they can. en "366 «#43 ee 

all 9 844235 v. | 
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Gravity is a myſterious, Carriage of 
the Body, invented to cover the De- 
| fects of the Mind. 1 | 


nes Lord Shafisbury ſays, that Gravity 
« is of the very Eſſence of 8 e 
V. 1. p- 11. 


5 Jie ? 192. 


Grace. 1 


am A good Grace is to the Badp what 
| S ood Senſe is to the Mind. 4 


GREEDINESS, 


ccvn. 
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of his Intereſts, and conduct them in 
proper Order. Qur Greedineſs often 
hurts us; by making us proſecute ſo 
many things at once, that by too ear- 
neſtly deſiring the leſs Conſiderable we 
miſs of the more. g. ee | 


; dt . 
CCVIII. 
Tis with Gratitude as with Honeſty 
Traders; it helps to carry on 
Butnek ; ; and we pay, not. becauſe we 


ought, but to find the eaſier Credit an- 
other Timm. 


ccix. 


Not all who diſcharge their Debts of 


Od ſhould flatter themſelves that 
they are grateful. 


14144 
cx. 
r eaten of the Mifeckoning in 

| Ty” we 


ſecr 
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the expected Ries: of. Gratitude, is, 
that the Pride of the Giver and Receiver 
can never agree bout the Value of the 


. Obligayen,, R ; 
Y . * 1 * l * „ *% > * 77 
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There is a cerain warm Gratitude 
which not only acquits us of Favors re- 
ceived ; but even, while we do but re. 
pay our Friends what we owed' | them, 
ſly makes them e our Dobyns. 


on * Ne a grateful Mind 
owing, n 005 bus Gill pays: 
at ones 2 nifiotiog 
6 | Indebted and diſcharged. „ 1 212 110 
Milton. Par. 2 7 


2 
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of | | ccxii. 


22 The Gratitude of . Men! is only a 
fecr et Deſire to xecgive greater Fa- 
vors. Ke by 2 FOR Ens 74 
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Fin "Happrunes,! 5 


ie e Fr V ccxlII. ' 1 Ye 2 01 8 


None are fo happy, or alk, 
they Jnagine. 15:23 
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We take OY | Pains 5 te to be hg "than 
to appear 3 1 
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cc Rv. H „ a4 327: 


Happineſs is in the Taſte, not in the 
Thing; ; and wie are made happy. by 
poſſeſſing what we lebe not el 
others think lovely. 0 bus: bajdobal * 

"Mihai peakst thus of luxurious eating : 


> TIA in caro nidore : voluptas 
„ Summa, ſed in te ipſo eſt : tu Pul- 


„ mentaria quære 
66 Sudando.“ 5 . Sat, * 


\T he Pleaſure of eating lies not in 
what 


\ 


but 


He! 


M A X IM Ss. 33 


what you eat, but in yourſelf: There- 
fore Exergile n makes Delicacies. 
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HATRED: | 


up 2þ0 cexvl. 0 fo 
When W Hatred is too 'viglenh, i 
foks u hngt thoſe hate. ab 


50 Hatred. } 7 ſays, that Men hate 
thoſe they-injure: * 6 + Proprium humani 
« ingenii eſt, odiſſe « quem læſeris. And 


he the Italian Maxim i, Us Chi offende f non 
by 35 perdona mai; ; "Thole who inj ure 


at you, neyer ie you. , f 7a 5 
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| but nobody 1 peak well of his 


Head. 
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The Head is e "he Bubble of 


the Heart. 


| Bouhours, in his At 4 N writes, 
« Pluſieurs dirolent en periode quarree, 
« que quelques reflexions que aſſe y 
„ Eſprit, & quelque reſoliſtions! qu'il 
i prenne pour cor iger ſes travers, le 
5 premier ſentiment du Coeur renverſe 
9 tous ſes projets. Mais 11 nl appartient 
« quo. A M. de la Rochefoucault de dire 
* bout en un mot, que I Efp rit'eſt'tou- 
« ; jours 1a Du qu Colt. Many 


a could have id 3 in a row PLS, ha | 


"% ® 
3 21 


| whatever” Nehections Mind may 
make, and whatever fe hae it may 


take to reform ,its-Irregylarities, the firſt 
Motion of the Heart overturns all its Pro- 
jets. But the Huke d la Rochefoucault 
alon fon i all this in e « the 
40 ead is always A of theFfeart,” 
3 r 
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yo Thisſe who are well acquainted with 
_ their 
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y their Head, er 9 with 
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The Imagination can't Invent b ma- 
ny Contratieties 8 as are naturally i in the 


Heart of _ # 4 FF. 4 . 
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Tacitus of Petronius: - Ut alias in- 
« duſtria, ita hunc Ignavia, protulerat 
« ad famam; habebaturqutie non ganeo 
« & profligator, ſed erudito luxu.“ 4, 
16. Others cquire Fame by Induſtry; 
he got it by Effeminacy ; yet he was not 
accounted a Debauchee or Spendthrift, 
but a Man of Taſte in Pleaſure, Zouſaye. 
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Acquired Honour is Surety for more, 0 
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£400 CC XXV. 


Hope, deceitful. as it is, carries us our 
thro Life agreeably enough. © 


It does more; it mctands its Influence 
beyond the Grave; and helps to recon- 
cile us to the Stroke of Death, © 


uy ive? ö . Hope 


in. 
erat 
meo 
-& 
try; 
not 
rift, 
aye, 


Ore, 


Faces: of which ſome are agreeable, 


MAXIMS 87 
« Hope travels, thro', nor quits us 
6 when we die,” 
| 1% |»; Pope. 
8 Homovun, | 
CCXXxVI. 


* Caprice is ill more e 
than that of Fortune, 


COXXVIL. 
Our Faney ſets the Value on all we, 


receive from Fortune. 


CCXXVIII, 


Our Humour has more Faults than 
our Underſtanding, | 1 


coxxix. 


Wer may ay of Mens Tempers, ag of 
moſt Buildings, that they have ſeveral 


ſome diſagreeable. 
n - co 


= MAXIM 
cenxx. 1 hy 1 
'The Humours of the Body hw A re- 


lar, tated, Courſe ;/ which inſenſibly 
nfluences the Will ; They circulate — 


ether, and ſucceſſively exerciſe a ſecret 


ower over us; ſo as to have a conſide- 
rable Share in all our 1 0 tho' we 


* it. 
cxxxI. 


| Madmen and Fools ſee every um 


o' the Medium of Humour. 
ccxxxu. 


The Calm, er Diſquiet, of our Tem- 
per depends not ſo much on Affairs of 
Moment; as on an agreeable, or diſ- 
agreeable Diſpoſit tion of the T rifles, that 
eur 1.4. 249M one 
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Virt 
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Hvrockte v. 
ccxxxiIi. 


Hypocriſy is the | Homage of Vice to 
Virtus. 8 


JzALovsy. 
e 7 wc 
„ ſometimes agreeable to a Man to 


have a jealous Wife ; for ſhe is always” 
talking of what pleaſes him. 


CCXXXV. | 


Only ſuch Perſons as avoid giving 
Jealouly are deſerving of it. 


CCXXXVI. = 


J ealouſy is s always born with . 
but don't always die with i it. 


CCXXXVII. 


Jealouſy is maintained by Doubt; 
I 3 and 


9 
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and either becomes Madneſs, or ceaſes; 
as ſoon as we come at ly. | 


© COXXXVIN, 


; \ Nein 11 $141 * in, oem! 
4 Jealouſy there iv more gell. lo 
than Love. ö 


Witneſs Rhadamifuy who thrdw bis 
ee Wife into a River; * timore 


ger ne quis relicta potiretur.“ Tac, 


There is a Spree of Loy 
Exceſs prevents, J ealouly 


Yes 513 vu. ol 


Aue is the 0 4 | Evils, and 


the leaſt pitied by avid PROP ion 


it. 
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4 12.) that ſh might not fall into he. 
Hands of 7 fome her Man. an. 25 Halte. 
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V + CCXLI. $f 7 
4  Philotophy eaſily "trlumphs over paſt, 
we WM and future, tb; but the raj fined 
over. 111 iin S 763 Th! 
his CCXLII, oy 8 
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* The Good we have received from a 
be W ſhould l buy with, n 


k. 8. 
ye- 106 * 2 14 108 nutty 2094 21 5 13 
ccxlIII. 


Tis not fo dangerous to do III to 
lo moſt Men as to do tbem too much 
0s. 19 


_ * Renchieia,co nſque lata ſunt, dum 
ad « yidentur Exſolui Peſſe 3 ubi multum 
on. * antevenefe; pro Gratla Odium reds 
2 « ditur. Tac. . 4. When Benefits 
are ſuch. as can never be repaid, the Bene- 
8. I, is uſually hated, inſtead: of thank 


"TOO 
* 6 4 * N CCXLIV, 


cCaœxliv. 
A Readineſs do believe Ill without 


Examination is the Effect of Pride and 
Lazineſs, We are willing to find Peo. 
pleguilty, and unwilling to be at the 
Trouble of examining into the AcCu- 
_ ſation, #; | 


C)cXLV. J 1d] 
Our Weakneſs often 


not, EE 
\ InconsrAxcy. 
' CCXLVI. 
*'Phete is an Inconſtaney that proceeds 


from the Levity, or Weaknefs, of the 
Mind; which makes it give into every 


body's Opinions: And there is another 


Inconſtatrey, that is mote excuſable, 


which ales from Sitjety of Things, | 


1 „ IonA- 


gets the better 
of choſe IIIs which our Reaſon could 


n 3 1 Wwe 
- 
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teenage uon. 
COXLVIIL, 


An extraordinary Haſte to diſcharge 


an Obligation is a Sort of Ingratitude. 


COXLVYI. 


There are ſome ungrateful People 
who are leſs to be blamed. ſor their In- 
gratitude than their BenefaQtors. 


CCXLIX, 


We ſeldom find People ungrateful as 
long as we are in a Condition to ſerve 
them, 


CCL, 


'Tis no great Misfortune to oblige 
ungrateful People; but tis an inſup- 
portable one to be forced to be under an 
Obligation to a Scoundrel. 
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IVI III rv. 
Women In Love ſooner forgive 


Indiſcretions than ſmall Infidelities, 


cl. 
Men find it more difficult to ene 


the leaſt Infidelity to themſelves, chan 


the _ to moor 


15 enges | 
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Innocence at find near ſo much 


Protection as Guilt.  / 


Inn 282 r. 
ccliv. 


Intereſt ſpeaks all e and 
; acts 


- 
w 6 


11 A x 1 M 8. os 
4 Parts, even tha of the difinte= 
riſes Fea. 


17 1 1 ; . ; 
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CLV. n 


Intereſt, which blinds ſome People, 
enlightens others, 


«a 


The Name of Virwe is as ſeryiceablo 
to Intereſt as Viech 4 2; 1 a yitgl 
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Lngereg get at wet al at the Virtues 
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$ » COLNTIL 


171. ASHE Non 903 —_ 

Good-nature, that Boaſter of its great 
Senſibility, is often op 5 the ſmalleſt 
Intereſt. TAIMO 


cou! 
We condemn Vice, and extol Virtue, | 


out n. 114; v7 
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"Tis only in little Intereſts that we 
uſually venture to diſbelieve Appear- 
ances, : ; . 
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InTREPIDITY: 
CCLXI. 


e ee is an extracedinary Strength 

df the Soul, that renders it ſuperior to +. 
the Trouble, Diforder, and Emotion, 
which the Appearance of great D 
might excite. And tis by this 
that Heroes maintain their Tranquillity, 
and preſerve the free Uſe of their Rea- 
ſon, in the moſt ＋ gr and — 
Accidents. 12 od est IT 
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CELAH, bo 


Every body complains of his Me 
mory, but nobody of. his J 0 FI: 


KX 400 
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CCLXIII. 


The Love of Juſtice is in moſt Men 
only the Fear of ſuffering by * 


KNOWLEDGE. 
ccLxIV. 


to To know Things well, we ſhould 
on, know them in Detail ; and as that is-in 
ger a manner infinite, our Knowledge is al- 
ity ways ſuperficial and imperfect. 

ea- | LAZINESS. 


CCLXV, 


While Lazineſo, Timidity, and 
Shame, keep us within the Bounds of 
our Duty; our Virtue often runs * | 
with the Honour. a 


OY 
« Metus temporum obtentui, ut quod 


„ Segnitia erat Sapientia vocaretur.” 
Tac, 


3 


„ 1 4 


Tac. H. 1. There are Times wherein 
Timidity paſſes for Wim. -Gnarus 
C ſub Nerone temporum quibus Inertia 
& pro Sapientia fuit. Under Nero 


*twas ichen to be inactive. _ Houfaxe 
clxvl. 


Tis a Miſtake to * that A 
the violent Paſfions, ſuch as Ambition 
and Love, can triumph over the reſt, 
Lazineſs, languid as it. is, often. maſtery 
them alt; the: indeed: influences all our 


Deſigns and Actions, and inſenſibly con- 
ſumes and deſtroys both. the Ynions. and 
the Virtues. 
cLXVII. 
We have more Lazineſs i in our Minds 
than, in our Bodies. £ 
_  'LxBzRAL ADB | 


CCLXVIII. 


more 


g1\ 


ore 


more than the Vanity 


| Ln 


f : i 
MAXIMS 5 


of Giving; of 
which wye are fonder than of what we 
give. 


Lovz. 
| CCLXIX. 


ig hat to define Love: However 
we may fay of it, that in the Soul tis a 
Deſire to reign; in Minds tis a Sym 
thy; and in Bodies *tis only a ſecret In- 
clination to enjoy what we love after 


many Difficulties. 


This is ſurely but a ark, corifuled A. 
count of Love; and hardy will any one 
cry out, after having read it, Nune ſcio 
quid ſit amor. Mr. Hobbes has much bet- 
ter defined it, in much fewer Words; 
« It is, ſays he, the Love of one ſingu- 
« larly, with Deſire to be ſingularly be- 
" . And the ſame with Fear that 


„ the Love is nee ee 
K 2 cox. 


ro M A X 1 M s. 
". eln. 


; No Diſguiſe can long conceal Love 

where it is, nor feign it where it is 
| CCLXXIL 

As *tis not in our Power to love, or 

to let it alone; a Lover has no Right to 


complain of his Miſtreſs's - pp 
nor ſhe of her Lover's Levit /. 


5 
To 1 - Love by moſt of its Ef 


feds, one would think it more like 


Hatred than Kindneſs, 
"6s Quod petiere premunt arcte, faciunt- 


* quedolorem 
„ Corporis, et dentes iltidunt fepe ha 

r bellis.” 8.985 
e J. 4. 


What they defired,. they bur; and 
un the a | 
„ | Raify 
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th 


OL 
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Raiſe Pain; when often with a furious 
. Kiſs 

| They wound the bakay Lip— 
-. - Creech. 


CCLXX11. 


There are few People but what are 
aſhamed of Amours when the Fit is 
over. 


f CCLXXIV. ; 
There i is only one Sort of Love, but | 


2 of 5 f 


there are a | thouſand different ha os of 


it. 
CCLXXV. 


Love, like F Ire, can't ſubſiſt with- 
out continual Motion; and ceaſes to 


© exiſt, as ſoon as it ceaſes to hope or 
| fear. | | 


o xv. | 


Love lends his Name to many a Cor- 
K 3 reſpondence 


Men 


reſpondence wherein he is no more con- 4 
cerned than the * in what is done 
at Venice. 8 


. 


| The more one loves a Miſtreſs, the 
readier one ts to hate her. 


/ ECLAXVIL, 


» $ 


The leaſt Fault of a Woman who 
has abandoned herſelf to Love, is to 
love. | 


&« ſingulæ cupiditates impellunt; mu- 
& lieres autem ad omnia maleficia cupi- 


„ ditas una ducit.“ Cic. I. 4. de Art. 


Rhet. Single Vices makes Men commit 


fingle Crimes; but one Vice makes Wo- 
men guilty of all. And the Reaſon of 


it is, the general Contempt and ]ll-uſage 
that Cuſtom has made the Conſequences 
of the Forfeiture of female Virtue; For 
ee finding themſelves irrecovera- 

8 ; 5 bly 


« Viros ad u unum quodque label 


we 
fe 


ri 


the 


* 303 


bly undone 'by ſuch a Slip, and treated 
as if. nothing could be added to their 
Guilt; ſtick afterwards at no Crime, be- 


cauſe hi know they are * capable 
of all. 


CEXXIR. 


There are People who would never 
have been in love, if they had never 


heard talk of Love. 


cclxxx. 1 
The Pleaſure of Love is Loving; and 


we are much happier in the Paſſion we 


feel, than in what we excite. 
oi xxI 


'Tis eafſer to fall in love, than to get 
rid of it. 


CCLXXXIH. 
N ſoveley is to Love what the Bloom 


is whe Fruity dad a Luftre which 
is eaſily effaced, and never returns, 


cl xxXIII. 


'Tis impoſſible to love a ſecond Time 
thoſe we have really ceaſed to love, 


CCLXXXIV, 
We forgive as Tong as we love. 
CCLXXXV, 


In Love we often doubt of what we 
mar believe, | 


' COLXXXVI. 


If a Man thinks he loves his Miſtreſs 


9% her Sake, he is much miſtaken. 
© ECLXXXVILL, 


Young Women who would not ap- 
pear Coquets, and old Men who would 


not be RY ſhould never ſpeak of 
Love 


MAXING 105 


yhick Love as of a thing that anywiſe con» 
=: cerned them, 5 


CCLXXXVIN, 


A Wenn keeps her firſt Lover hs 
when ſhe don't take a ſecond, 


CCLXXXIX, | 


In Lee they who urs fot cured as 
bet cured, 


CCXC. 
All the Paffions make us commit 
moſt ridiculous ones. 
CCXCI. 


In the Old-Age of Love, as in that of 
Life, we continue to live to Pain, tho' 
we ceaſe to live to ae | 


eſs 


* 4 
f ; | 
6 There are many Cures for Love, but 


none of them are infallible. 
af e 


Faults, but Love makes us guilty of the 


8 


rob u 
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Love, — as he is, pleaſe 
yet more by the Manner he ſhows him. 
ae than by himſelf, =» | 


Ccxcrv. 


Lovers don't ſee their Miftreſs's Faults 


MAGNANIMITY. 
c ,” 


Magnanimity contemns a, to ob 
tain all. 


excl. 


© Magnanimity | is ſufficiently delined 


by its Name; yet we may ſay. of it, 
that *tis the Good-ſenſe of Pride, and 
the nobleſt Way of acquiring Applauſe. 


luc 


u Xi wy 


8 Nan. 
"Tis, more iy x to tudy Mea 
W than Books. | 


Men, _ Things, Have their Point 
of View: Some we ſhould ſee near to 
judge well of; of others we Judge d beſt 


at a Niſtance. 
cCcxcix. 


Te true honeſt Man is he Who Vae 
lues himſelf on nothing, 


15 Cc. lr 

He muſt de a truly honeſt Man who 
is willing . e 5 
ſpection of 9 


„ M AK n 8 
Cl. 


A Man of Senſe may love like a Mad. 
man, but never like a Fool. 


' 


Gay ſays, * in Love we are all Fool: 1 
« alike 3” end I think Experience juſti- I of N 
fies his Opinion. in o 

| belic 
MARRIAGE, , Butt 
CCCII. 


There are convenient * but 
no happy ones. . 


Mauon v. 
CCCIII. 
Why have we ſufficient Memory to N 
retain the minuteſt Circumſtances of 8 
what has happened to us; and yet not * 
enough to remember how often we have Bad 


related them to the ſame Perſon ? ( 


. 


MERII. 


15 


t 


WAXTME tw 


Misr. 
CCCIV. 


Thoſe who think themſelves Perſons 
of Merit, take a Pride in being unlucky 
in order to make themſelves, and others, 
believe, that they are worthy to be the 
nun of Fortune. | 


cccv. . 


To undeceive a Perſon prejudiced in 
Favour of his. Merit, is to. do him the 
ſame bad Office as was done to the Mad- 
man at Atbens, who fancied all the Veſ- 
ſels that came into the Port belonged to 

Madman at Athens. ] Elian tells this 
Stary, and calls kim ahl. 


Bad Office} | 
„Que feroit-il, helas, fi quelque au- 


&« qdacieux 


vF Alloit pour ſon malheur lui deſiller 


0 © 


to M A X I'M 8. 
44 les yeux? ISR 
& Qu'il maudiroit le jour ou ſon ame 
„ inſenſee 


Perdit l' heureuſe Erreur qui charmoit 
e 


— fome officious Perſon open his 
Eyes, he would curſe him for depriving 
him of ſo FElightful an Illuſion, 


Cl. 


"Tis aSign of an extraordinary Merit 


to find mw who mow _ it 5 to 
1 uo it. | 


Ne militibus akon Saga: fuit 
6 Celifi ſalus, eandem Virtutem admiran- 
ce tibus cui iraſcebantur.” The Soldiery 
who were angry with Celus, yet wiſhed 
him well on account of his Merit. Tac. 
H. 2. , 1 
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Bilan, Sat. 4+ 


II. 
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Nature K. Merit, and Fortune ſets 
ie to work. ert Ile 
oat cov. 


There are People whoſe whole Me- 
rit confiſts in ſaying and doing fooliſh 
Things ſeaſonably; and who would be 


good for nothing — all ſhould they alter 
their Conduct. 


ECCIX. 


The Ar of ſetting off aide Qua- 
lifications ſteals Eſteem . and often gives 
more Reputation than real Merit. 


Poppæus Sabinus, modicusoriginis, 
“ Conſulatum ac Triumphale decus ad- 


_ © eptus, maximiſque Provinciis per vi- 


ic ginti quatuor annos impoſitus, nullam 


« ob eximiam artem, ſed quod Par ne- 
. © gottis neque ſupra erat.” Tac. A. 9. 


Poppæus Sabinus, of moderate Birth, ob- 


tained the Conſulſhip, and the Honour of 


L 2 a Tri- 


an 


* 1 ; * WT ** * „ 2 
7 2 7 8 
a 


”w CANES 
2 Triumph; and governed for four and 


twenty Years the greateſt Provinces; 0 

without any extraordinary Merit; being he 

juſt capable of his Employments, and in [ : 

no manner above them. Houſſaye. wo, 
GEAR. ©: 

Our Merit procures vs the Eſteem of | 
Men of Senſe, and our Fortune that of * 
che Publie. 

CCCXI. TT 

The World oftner rewards the Ap- 

| pearance of Merit than Merit itſolf. 
--..-.5;::.24 
Merit has its Seaſon, as well as Fruit. 
cccxnt. . 0\ 
To ty 
Me ſhould not judge of a Man's Me- | 
rit by his great Qualities, but by the 
Uſe he makes of them, 
CCCXIV, tl 
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c CCCXIV. 
Cenſorious as the World i is, it oftner 


ſhews Favour to falſe Merit, than it does 1 


Injuſtice to to true. | 
CCCXV. 


There are few Women whoſe Merit 
outlives their Beauty. 


Few Platonic Lovers are fond of fe- 


male Merit of the ſtanding of threeſcore 


Years. 


MoDpeRaTION, 
| CCCXVI. 3 
The Moderation of happy People is 


_ owing to the Calm that their . 
tune gives their Temper. N 


s 1 


COM Ie 


Moderation i is the Dread of incurripg 
the Envy and Contempt which attend 


L 3 "= 
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ſuch as are intoxicated by Proſperity: 
Tis a vain Oftentation of the Strength 
of the Mind: And that of Men in an ex- 
alted Station, is the Defire of appearing 
ſuperior to their Fortune. 


The Dread of Envy. Tantum 


% Honorum atque Opum in me cumu- 
laſti, ut nihil Felicitati meæ deſit, niſi 
« Moderatio ejus. Cztera Invidiam au- 
« gent.“ Tac. 4 14 
loaded me with . MT Riches, that 
nothing can be wanting to my Proſperity; 


unleſs it be Moderation. Any thing 
more will but excite Envy. Houſaye. 


cccxviil. 


in onder to bound the Ambitian-of: great 
Men; andte.comfort moderate Geniufes 


for theix lender: Fortune, and ſlender: 


Merit. 
cœcxix. 
Moderation reſembles Temperance, 


We 


Vou have ſo 


We make a Virtue of Moderation, 


afral 


8 
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we would willingly eat, more but are 
afraid of doing ourſelves Harm. 


ee 
CCCXX, 


The Reaſon we are often diſſatisfied 
with thoſe who negotiate our Affairs is, 
that they almoſt always ſacrifice the In- 
tereſt of their Friends to that of the Suc- 
cefs of the Negotiation ; which becomes 
their own Intereſt thro' the Honour 
they expect for bringing to a Concluſion 


what they undertook. 


Oss TINA v. 
CCCXXT. 
Nartowneſs: of Mind is the Cauſe of 


Obſtinacy; and we don't eaſily. believe 


beyond whiae we ſee. | 
Dryden as very julty coupled O- 


nacy and Errar. 
« Stiff 


u6 ͤ MA X THM S. 


( Aſtutus !“. 


* Stiff in Opinion, nN in the 
4% wrong,” 


OLD-a08. 
CCCXXUT. 
Ol. Age gives good Advice ; being 


no longer able to give bad Example. 


| Terence makes a young Fellow ſpeak 
thus of his old. Father : 


ec Perii! is mini, ubi adbibit plus pau- 


“lo, ſua que narrat Facinora ! 
4 Nunc ait, periculum ex aliis facito 
ce tibi, quod ex uſu ſiet; 


Heautontim. A. 1. Scen. ult, 
My old Father gives me good Advice 


when he is ſober; but, when he is in Li- 


quor lets me know he has been formerly 


capable of giving a bad Example, 
_ CCCXXII., 


M AN I M 6. 

cccxxiiI. 

Few People know how to be old. 
—__.: 


Old-Age is a Tyrant which forbids 
the Pleaſures of Youth on Pain of 
Death. 


1 


 Oxyonrontry. 
CCCXXV. 


Opportunities make us known to 
Wen and others. 


cocxxvi. 


In Affairs of Importance we ought 
leſs to endeavour to make Opportunities, 


than to make. uſe of ſuch as offer. 
E. cC4«8ðq;xxvn. 


f All « our ur Qualities, both good and bad, 
are uncertain, dubious, and at the mercy 
of Opportunity, 


PA 


, 


us, MAXIMS 
PAceroNt 
. CCOXXVIL | 


The Duration of our Paſſions Y no 
more in our Power than the Duration 
w our Lives, | 


co. 


Paſſion often makes a F ool of a Man 
of Senſe, and ſometimes a Man of Senſe 


of a Fool. | 
xx. 
The Paſſions are the Al Oraton 


that always ſucceed. They are, as it 
were, Nature's 


fraught with infallible Rules. And the 
plaineſt-ſpoken Man with Paſſions's Aid 


perſuades more than the moft eloquent 


without i 1 


CG xl | 


| There is in the Heart of Man a per- 


petual 
EY } ; 
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petual Succeſſion of Paſſions j ſo that 
the Deſtruction of one is almoſt r. 
the Productlon of another. 


ng coexxxn. 


lon 

Paſſions often bogat their Quentin 
Avarice produces Prodigality, and Pro- 
digality Avarice ; Men are often con- 
722 thro' Weakneſs, and bold thro? 
Fear. 


CCOXXXIN, | 


If we ſubdue our Paſſions, *tis rather 
owing to their Bert rarer than our 
Strength. 


COOL 


So much Inj uſtice and Self-Intereſt 
of enter into the Compoſition of the Paſ- 
ſions, that *tis very dangerous to obey 
their Dictates; and we ought to be on 
our guard againſt them even when they 
- £ feem moſt reaſonable, 


CCCXXXV. 
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Tu. Notwithſtanding the Care we take to 
conceal our Paſſions under Pretences of 


Religion and Honour, they ſtill appear 
thro! the flimſey Veil. 


oO xxvI. 


Abſence leſſens ſmall Paſſtons, and 
Haſta great ones; as the Wind ex- 
— Tapers, and kindles Fires. 


CCCXXXV n. 


” We are by. no means; aware how 
much we are influenced by our Paſ- 
ſions. 


CCCXXXVIIL 


Ot altbe violent, Paſſions Lone beſt 
| becomes a Woman. ; 


That is, in the Judgment of Men. 
; CCCXXXIX! 


ted with the CEconomy 


bounded Licence — the Paſſions. 


MAXEMS mm 
CCC XXXIX. | 


In their firſt: Paſſion Women love the 
Lover, in the reſt the Man. 


CCGOXL. 


| While the Heart is Mill ag Aer, by 
the Remains of a Paſſion, tis more ſuſ.- 


ceptible of a new one, than when en- 


tirely at reſt, 
u Cx. 


Thoſe who are all their Lives under 
the Influence of ſtrong Paſſions are 


happy; and miſerable when cured of 


them. = 0 


Thoſe who would eradicate all Hopes 
and Fears out of the human Breaſt, as a 
Means of Happineſs, are put ill- acquain- 
ny of the Mind. 
The Inaction, and Apathy, that are the 
neceſſary Attendants on ſuch a State, 
would be greater Evils than the moſt un- 


PEN E- 


* 


wm M A X I M 6, 
PENETRATION. 

cen. 
Tue great Fault of Penetration is not 
the falling ſhort of, but the going be. 
yond, its Mark. 


OI. LEM 


Penetration has an Air of Divination 
that pleaſes our Vanity more than * 


other Quality of the Mind. 
ane: 


ne merits 0 Blame 
nor Praiſe; as tis only the Duration of 
our Inelinations and Sentiments, which 


we can. neither create nor extinguiſh, | 


ra ee 
o. 


The Contempt of Riches in the Phi- 
5 | n 


not 
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| loſophers was a concealed Deſire of re- 


yenging on Fortune the Injuſtice done 
their Merit, by deſpiſing the Good ſhe 
deny'd them. "Twas a Secret to ſhel- 
ter them from the Igtiontiny of Poverty: 
'T was a By-way to arrive at that Eſteem 
— could not n by Wealth. 


n 


y could not procure 
Pl ng to Ari idpur 8 


n 


1 « 8 pranderet olus patienter, a 


« uti 
% Nollet Ariſtippus. 8 ſciret Regi- 
„ bus utt, 
* « Faftidiret au, qui me 101t.“ 
Horat. ep. 17, J. 1, 


If Ari/lippus could be content with 


Pulſe, he would not haunt the Tables of 


the Great If Diogenes could keep great 
Men company, he would not live on 


| Pulſe, 


M 4 Pißrr. 


LY 
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PanBTRBATION. 
The great Fault of Penetration is not 
the falling ſhort of, but the going be. 
yond, its! lark. 
cocxiani. 1 
Penetration has an Air of Divination 


chat pleaſes our Vanity more than uy 
other Quality of the Mind. 
PpRSEVBRANGE, | | 
co. kt 


ieee merits ar Blame 
nor Praiſe; as tis only the Duration of 


our Inclinations and Sentiments, which 


we can neither create nor extinguiſh, | 
Puilesornzzs. 


ei Ei 


oc. 


" The Contempt ol Riches i in the. e Phi- 
loſophers 


et 1 ys 4's 


not 


MAXINE ng 


Joſophers was a concealed Deſire of re- 
| yenging on Fortune the Injuſtice done 


their Merit, by deſpiſing the Good ſhe 
deny'd them, "Twas a ; a to ſhel- 
ter them from the Ignominy of Poverty: 


'T was a By- way to arrive at that Eſteem 


| they could not n by Wealth, 
7 Wealth,]. 


They could not procure 


0 nden , qui ma netat.” —— 


Horat. ep. 17. I. 1. 


If Aviftiopus could be content with 


Pulſe, he would not haunt the Tables of 


ig; 


Kcedtdin g to Ariflippur 4 partes to 
| wands 
« $i pranderet dus patienter, regibus 
6:08 
* Nollet Ariftippus. Si Jon Regi- 
&« bus utt, 


the Great. If Diogenes could keep great 


Men company, he would not live on 


i e 
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PpIETx. 
cccxLvI. 


The Piety of Old-women is often 
only a decent Way of eſcaping the Diſ- 
grace and Ridicule attendant on decayed 
Beauty; and an Endeavour to continue 


themſelves on a reſpectable Footing in 
the World. 


*Tis alſo an Employment for them: 


tho Mr. Pope has aſfigned them another. 


c See how the World its Veterans re- 
& wards: 


< A Youth of Conqueſts, an Old-age 
& of Cards.” 


PIT. 
CCCXLVIIL 


Pity is the Senſe of our own Misfor- 
tunes in thoſe of another Man: Tis a 
wiſe F 0 of the Diſaſters that may 

befal 


u ie 


befal us; which induces us to aſſiſt 


others, in order to engage them to re- 


turn it on like Occaſions : So that the 
Services we do the Unfortunate are in 
Reality ſo many Wb Kindneſſes 
to ourſelves. 


& Grief for the Calamity of another is | 


« Pity ; and ariſeth from the Imagination 
« that the like Calamity may befal him- 
« ſelf; and therefore is called alſo Com- 
« paffion, and in the Phraſe of this pre- 


« ſent Time, a Fellow-Feeling: And 


« therefore for Calamity arriving from 
great Wickedneſs the beſt Men have 
« the leaſt Pity, and for the fame Cala- 
« mity, thoſe hate Pity, that think them- 
&« ſelves leaſt obnoxious to the ſame.” 
Hobbes Leviath. And that celebrated Sen- 


tence of Terence, Homo ſum, Humani 


«© nihil alienum a me puto, is indeed 
the ſame Opinion, more conciſely, and 
myſteriouſly, expreſſed: I have a Fellow- 
I inall that may befal another Man. 
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PLEASIN G. 


CCCXLVIIH. 


| He who is pleaſed with Nobody, is 


much more unhappy than he with whom 
Nobody is pleaſed. | 


PROCEDURE. 
CCCXLIX, 


Tis difficult to determine whether a 
clear, ſincere, and honeſt, Procedure 


be the Effet of Probity or Artifice. 
PRIDE. 


COUT 


Pride always indemnifies itſelf; and 


takes care to be no Loſer, even when 
it renounces Vanity. 


CCCLI. 


If we were not proud ourſelves, we 
ſhould 


is 


Mm 


E 


ſnould not complain of the Pride of 
others. | 


CCCLII. 
Pride is equal in all Men; and dif- 


fers but in the Means, and Manner, of , 
ſhewing itſelf. 


CCCLILI 


It ſeems as if Nature, who has ſo 
wiſely adapted the Organs of our Bodies 
to our Happinefs; had with the ſame 
View given us Pride to ſpare us the Grief 
of knowihg our Imperfections. 


© And Pride beſtew'd on all, a com- 
« mon Friend“. | | 
; | | P ape . 
CCCLIV- 
Pride is more concerned than Bene- ; 
volence in our Remonſtrances to Perſons 


guilty of Faults; and we reprove them 
not ſo much with a Deſign to mend 


them, 


ws In M 1 K 1 8. 


them, as to make them believe that we 


ourſelves are free from ſuch Failings. 
ccarv. 

Pride won't owe, and Self-love won't 

. | ; 

CCCLVI, 


Our Pride is often increaſed by what 
we retrench from our other Faults. | 


e EPs. 


The ſame Pride that makes us con- 
demn the Faults we imagine ourſelves 
exempt from, inolines us to deſpiſe the 


good Qualities we are not poſſeſſed of. 


e 


8 is often more e Pride . 
neſs in our Concern for the Misfor- 


tunes of our Enemies; tis to make 
them feel our Superiority that we ſhew 


our Compaſſion. 
ra = 


CCCLIX. | 


an 


we 
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ccclix. 


Pride has its Caprice, as well as 
other Paſſions; we are aſhamed to own 
that we are jealous; yet value ourſelves 
on having been ſo, and on being /# N 
tible of it. | 


PROMISES. 
CCCLX. 


We promiſe according to our Hopes, 
and perform according to our Fears, 


PROPERTIES. 
CCCLXI. 


Moſt Men, like Plants have ſecret 
Properties which Chance diſcovers. * 


PRUDENCE. 
CCCLXII. 


Prudence and Love are inconſiſtent ; 


8 
— 
- 


as the laſt inereaſes, the other de- 


% 
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creaſes, 


Ovid fays the fame of Dignity: 


« Non bene conveniunit; nec in una 


„ fede morantur, 
« Majeſtas & Amor.“ 


Love and Dignity are inconſiſtent. 
cccLxin. 


No Encomiums are thought too great 


| for Prudence; yet it can't inſure the 


leaſt Event, 


ce N * numen abeſt, fi fit Pruden- 


„ tia. ie 


Nur wants not the Alliſtance of 
Heaven. 
PRA 686. 
0 


The Shame that ariſes from Praiſes | 


we 


Br 
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we don't deſerve, often makes us do 5 
Things we n have never r otherwiſe 
done. £ 


W 


We ſeldom praiſe ay heartily but 
thoſe who admire us. 


ccclxvi. 


We blame ourſelves only to extort 


Praiſe. 


CCCLAVIL 
We don't love to praiſe, nor do we 
ever without a View to Self-Intereſt. 


Praiſe is an artful, concealed, refined, 
Flattery ; which in a different Manner 


_ pleaſes the Giver and Receiver: The 
one takes it as the Reward of his Merit, 


the other gives it to ſhew his Candor 


and Diſcernment. 


CCCLXVIIL, 


We often uſe envenom'd Praiſe, 
which 
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Which by a Side-blow, expoſes in the 
Perſon we commend, | ſuch Faults as 
we durſt not any other Way lay open, 


« Peffimum Inimicorum genus lau- 
« dantes.“ Panegyriſts are the moſt 
dangerous Enemies, Tuc. Houſe, 


CCCLXIX, 
Me ſeldom praiſe but to be praiſed. 
cC⸗ecclLx x. 


Few are ſo wiſe as to preſer uſeful 


Reproof to treacherous Praiſe, . 


« fPeritiſſimis, ſi conſulerentur, vera 


« diQuris: arcuere eos intimi amicorum 
« Vitellii; ita formktis Principis auribus, 


<« ut aſpera quæ utilia, nec quidquam 
* niſi Jucundum & Læſurum acciperet.“ 
Tac. H. 3. Vitellius might have known 


the Truth from the old Officers; but his 


Courtiers kept them off; having accuſ- 


tomed him to hear nothing that was diſ- 


n tho uſeful; but to liſten to 


every 


ul 


To 


. 3. Houfſaye. | 


MAXIMS%S ww 


every thing pleaſing and pernicious. | 
Houfſaye. | 


| CCCLAXIL 
There are Reproaches chat praiſe, 


and Praiſes that reproach, | 


Reproaches that praiſe]. Pliny dow | 
ar, that he blamed in facts, an art» 
ful Manner, that he ſeemed to praiſe. 
„Ita 8 ut laudet.” Ep. 12. 


Praiſes, that ee cc Aude 
« cum Tiberio. Tribunitiam Poteſtatem 
e a Patribus poſtularet, quanquam ho- 
“ norfica oratione, quedam de cultu & 
« jnſtitutis ejus jecerat, quæ velut ex- 

““ probraret.” Tac. A. 1. When Auguſ⸗ 


tus demanded: the Tribunitial Power of 


the Senate for Tiberius; in an Oration 
he made in his Praiſe he dropped ſome- 
thing about his Temper and Diſpoſition, 


that ſeemed to accuſe, while he was ex- 


fe bim. * e. 


ocLxxI. 
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'CCCLXXIL, 


The Refuſal of Praiſe is is a OY to 


' COCLAXAL” e 


Ambition to. merit the Praiſes, given 
us fortifies our Virtue ; and thoſe de- 
ſtowed on Wit, Valour, and Beauty, 
gears to their Adyiecieurion, 


83 81 0 
The Seal fays Tae loaded 
(Nero) with Praiſes, to excite the young 


Emperor by the Glory acquired by little 


Actions, to greater. Magnis Patrum 
« Laudibus; ut juvenilis animus, levium 
« quoque rerum Soca ſublatus, majores 
* neee A. VS On. * 


CCCLXXIV. 


| The Modeſty, that ſeems to be 
Praiſe, only deſires to ade prailed more 
delicately. P 1 14666 


« "Cui; maleſi pilpererecalcitrat,”— - 


944 Hort. l. 2. ſat. n 
1 5 Who 


e to 
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Who ches. injulicious plan. 


air. 


CCCLXXVI. 


Our bad Adtons don't. expoſe u us to 
ſo much Perſecution and Hatred as our 
good Qualifies. 


| « Siniftra « erga Eminentes i interpreta- 
tio i nn ee magna Fa- 
e Ae 


is apt. to J. * of eminent 


a great Reputation is 3s dan 


VER bad of one. Mga 


i 4 
9 1 * 


Tis not ack to have great Qua- 
Res we muſt alſo have the pore 


ment of them, ; 


125 Brutidium artibus honefis cojlls- 


bas 1 & ſi rectum iter pergeret ad cla- 


<* rifſluma quequeiturum, Feſtinatio ex- 


I 1, 7:1-11 N24 « eee 
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«4 timulabat; dum tequales, dein ſuperi- +» 
« ores anteire parat: quos multos etiam „ 
e bonos peſſumdeditz qui, ſpretis quæ the 
e tarda cum Securitate, Præmatura vel 
« cum Exitio propenant.“ Tac. A. 3. oft 
Brutidius was poſſęſſed of good Qualities 
ſufficient to have raiſed him to the higheſt 
Dignities, had he not thro! Precipitation * 
quitted the uſual Track; labouring to 
outſtrip firſt his Equals, then, his Supe- I * © 
riors: A Rock on which many worthy 
Men have.ſpilt ; while they Rrove at the 
| greateſt Hazard wo obtain "prematurely, 
- what with à little Patience they would 
-- have had with perfect & Safety. Honſſaye. 


 EECLAXVIL 


There are ſome good Qualities which 
4 dͥegenerate into Faults, when natural; 
and others which are always imperfect, 
9 when acquired, For Example, Reaſon 
| muſt. tegeh, us to, be, frugal of our For- 
tune and Confidence and on, the con- | 
drag, Nature muſt give us Benevolence 
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b th ſome go aboil Quallttes 1 as eth 
the Senſes ; they are —— — 
ind inconceivable Nalych. as are * 
of them. 


cf RIx. 
The belt hg naturally without Envy i is 


E | certain "4 Jura of great Qualities. 
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ae hnamotlov 99:5 von Wo 


Quarrels would not laſt long if the 


Fault was but on one Side. 
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. \Ralleryde wd infupportable than 
740 N 3 Wrong; 
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Wrong; becauſe we have a Right to 
reſent Injuries, but tis e r 
er at a * | 
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Aer ig ondt :ratibaab whom, „She 
throws on Reaſon : But ahe only who 
kyows,, diſtinguiſhes, and taſtes kr . 
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Our Reconciliation with « our 'Ene- 
mies is ſoming uo Delire: of -bbtteting 
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che d properly And Glery fou 
b be dependent on, dgment of Men 

who are all again Lhe thro' Jealouſy, 


* or Want of) Diſcernment : 
Vet tis merely to engage theſe to de- 
ard ech Aae ha 
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Whstever Tenominy we may have 
incuired, tis almoſt always in our · Pow- 
er to re-eſtabliſh our Reputation. 
Particulatly by a 
Tacitus ſays of Sempronius : Conſtan- 
| & tia mortis haud indignus Semptonii 
nomine, vita degeneraverat. A. 1. 


They he had degenerated from his great 


Anceſtors by a diſorderly Life, he ren- 


dered himſelf worthy of them by his 


Conſtancy in Death. Doſs. 


<« Deſcendam magnorum | haud unquam 
* . 
. Virg. 
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Wpgtener my Life may have been, my 
Nen not diſgrace, my Anceſtors. 
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LCur eget indignus quiſquam te di- | 
« vitez quare | 


u- « Templa ruunt antiqua deũm; cur, 
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3 « Non aliquid Patriæ tanto emetiris 
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1 | Why, whith you don't know what to 
at do with your Riches, are Men of Merit 
1— in Want? Why are the public Edifices in 
Is Ruins ? Why your Country nen 
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Ridicule dihonour more than Di- 
honour itſelf.” = 270 
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How can we expect any body th ſhould 
keep 
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keep our Secrets, REN tis more than 
we can do ourſelves 4 
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| Self. Lore is is the "MA of ones ſelf, 
and of every thing for ones ſelf. He 
makes Men idolize themſelves; and 


would make them tyrannize over 


others, if Fortune gave them the Means. 


Hie neyer reſts out of himſelf; and but 


ſettles on external Things, as the Bee 


on Flowers, to extract therefrom what | 


may be ſerviceable to him. Nothing 


is ſo impetuous as his Deſires, nothing 
ſo ſecret as his Deſigns, nothing ſo art- 


ful as his Conduct. His Suppleneſs is 
inexpreſſible, his Metamorphoſes ſur- 


paſs thoſe oſ Ovid, and his Refinements 


thoſe of Chemiſtry, There is no fa- 


_  thoming the Depth, nor penetrating 


the Obſcurity, of his Abyſs. There, 
concealed from the moſt piercing Eye, 
1 makes ad AN and 
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Windings: There he is often inviſible 


even to himſelf: There he conceives, 
breeds, and brings up, (without know- 
ing it) an Infinity of Likes and Diſlikes; 


ſome of which are ſo monſtrous, that 


he does not know them when brought 


to light, or cannot prevail on himſelf 


to own them, From the Night that 
envelops him ſprings the ridiculous No- 
tions he entertains of himſelf: Thence 


come his Errors, his Ignorance, . his 


groſs and filly Miſtakes with reſpe& to 
himſelf. Thence it is that he imagines 


his Senſations dead, when they are only 


aſleep ; that he thinks he ſhall never 
deſire to run again when he is once 
tired; and that he has loſt all the Ap- 
petites he his ſated. But this thick 
Darkneſs which hides him from him- 


ſelf, hinders him not from ſeeing per- 


fectly well whatever is without him; 
in which he reſembles our Eyes, that 
ſee all things except themſelves, And 
indeed in his great Concerns and im- 


portant _— where the Violence of 
his 
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nie Defires ſummons his Whole Atten- 


tion, he ſees, perceives, underſtands, 


invents, ſuſpects, penetrates, and di- 
vines all things; ſo that one would be 
tempted to believe that each of his Paſ. 
ſions had, as it were, its particular Ma- 
gie. Nothing is ſo cloſe and ſtrong as 
his Attachments; which he in vain at- 
tempts to break thro? on [Diſcovery of 
the greateſt impendent Miſery, Yet 
he ſometimes does in a ſhort Time, and 
without any Trouble, what he had not 
been able to compaſs with the - greateſt 


_ "Efforts, for Vears. Whence may well 
be concluded, that *tis by himſelf that 


his Deſires are-inflamed, more than by 
the Beauty and Merit of their Objects; 


that 'tis his Taſte that heightens and 


embelliſhes them; that tis himſelf that 


he purſues; and that he follows his In- 


clination, when he follows Things that 


are according to his Inclination. He is 
compoſed of Contrarieties; he is im- 


perious, and obedient; ſincere and hy- 
1 poeritical; merciful and cruel; timid 
0 and 
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and bold. He has different Inctina- 
tions, according to the different Tem- 
pers that poſſeſs him, and devote him 
ſometimes to Glory, ſometimes to 
Wealth, ſometimes to Pleaſure. Theſe 
he changes, as Age and Experiene al- 
ter; and 'tis indifferent to him whether 
he has many Inclinations, or only one, 
becauſe he can ſplit himſelf into many, 


or collect himſelf into one, as tis con- 
venient or pleaſurable to him. He is 


inconſtant ; and beſides the Changes 


that happen from external Cauſes, they 
are numberleſs which proceed from 
himſelf. He is inconſtant thro' Incon- 
ſtancy, thro? Levity, thro' Love, thro' 
Novelty, thro? Satiety, thro' Diſguſt. 
He is capricious; and ſometimes la- 
bours with great Eagerneſs and Incre- 
dible Pains to obtain Things that are 
no ways advantageous, nay even hurt- 
ful, to him; but which he will purſue, 
merely becauſe he will. He is whim- 


ſical, and often exerts his whole Ap- 


plication in the moſt trifling Employ- 
O ments, 
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ments, takes the utmoſt Delight in the 
moſt inſipid, and preſerves all his 
Haughtineſs in the moſt contemptible, 
He is attendant on all Ages and Condi. 
tions; he lives every where; he lives 
on every Thing ; he lives on nothing, 
He makes himſelf eaſy either with. the 
Enjoyment, or Privation, of Things; 
he even goes over to thoſe who are at 
Variance with him; he enters into 
their Schemes, and (which is wonder- 
ful) hates himſelf with' them ; he con- 
ſpires his Deſtruction; he — to 


undo himſelf.; he only deſires to Be; 


and, that granted, he conſents to * 
own Enemy, We mutt not therefore 
be ſurprized if he ſometimes cloſes with 
the moſt rigid Auſterity; and enters 
boldly into a Combination therewith to 
ruin himſelf; becauſe what he loſes in 
one Place he regains in another. When 
we think he relinquiſhes his Pleaſures, 
he but ſuſpends, or changes them; 
and even when he is diſcomfited, and 
we think we are rid of him, we find 


him 
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him triumphant in his own Defeat, 
Such is Self-Love! of which Man's" 
Life is only a long and great Agitation. 
The Sea is its Repreſentative; in the 


Flux and Reflux of whoſe Waves Self- 


Love may find a lively Expreſſion of 
the turbulent Succeſſion of its W 
and of its eternal Motion. 


Self-Love.] Self-Love is the Spring of 


all animal Action. Tis implanted by 
Nature in Animals with a twofold View; 


the Good of the Individual, and that of 


the Species: And operates on them by a 
twofold Impulſe ; an inſupportable Un- 


eaſineſs attendant on its Suppreſſion, and 


a pleaſurable Senſation annexed to its 
Gratification. In Brutes this Motive to 
Action, being under the ſole Direction 
of Inſtinct, is in general uniform and 
evident. In Men, who to lIuſtinct have 
Reaſon ſuperadded, it becomes more 
complex and myſterious. *Tis plain from 
Fact that all Animals are in ſome Degree 
ſocial ; ſome of them (if l may ſo ſpeak) 
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living under Monarchal, ſome Oligar- 
chal, others Democratical, and the reſt 
atriarchal Government. The ftifling, 
or exterting, the Principle that thus 
unites them, has always its concomi- 
tant Pain, or Pleaſure. And Inſtinct, 
where ſhe is ſole Governeſs, impells 
them unvariably and unerringly to Na- 
ture's End, and their own Good; which 
are always united, tho' not always ab- 


ſolutely the ſame. For Example, Ani- 


mals eat to appeaſe their Hunger, or 


pleaſe their Palate ; without any View 


to Suſtenance : And, in the Intercourſe 
of the Sexes, they defire to copulate, not 
to propagate. Men too, ſo far as they 


act under Inſtinct, act unerringly; where 
that leaves them they have recourſe to 


Reaſon; which not being at all Times, 
nor in all, equally right and ſtrong; does 
not always prompt to what is equally 
true and juſt. Society is undoubted]y the 
Intereſt of all Mankind; and tho' an 
- univerſal Government has never yet been, 
nor moſt probably ever will be formed; 

| EE yet 
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yet the Wants of every Man make him 
confederate with, and join himſelf to, 
ſome particular Public. Now, as in or- 
der to the Eſtabliſhment of a State 'tis 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſuperſede ſome 
private Rights; which are indeed com- 
penſated reflectively, tho? ina leſs obvious 
Manner; this ſeems. to produce Caſes 


wherein the Good of the Government 


and that of the Subject claſh. And cer- 
tainly there are occaſionally Inſtances 
where the Neceſſities of the Common- 
wealth. bear ſo hard on particular Mem- 


bers as would give them a Diſtaſte to 


Society; did not the uniting Principle, 


the Love of the Species, the Affection for 


the Community of which they are Part, 
lighten the Oppreſſion, ſtillthe Grievance, 
and by benevolent Reflection even ren- 
der it pleaſurable. To Actions deduced 


from this Source the Self- Love of the reſt 


of the Community, who reap the Benefit 
of theſe ſeeming Self-Sacrifices, aſcribes 
extraordinary Merit, annexes attendant 
Glory, and calls them Virtuous. Which 

„ Virtue, 
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Virtue, tho relatively to the Kind it be 


highly meritorious, is yet not diſintereſt- 
ed, becauſe repaid by the reflex Pleaſure 


| of the Actor: And may alſo be carried 


ſo far as to become irrational and vicious; 


for © to be virtuous (ſays Lord Shaft/- 


« bury, v. 2. p. 77+) is to have ones 
« Aﬀections right in reſpect of ones ſelf 
« as well as of Society.” So that Virtue 
will be found to be, not a diſintereſted 
Benevolence towards the Species; but a 
Loveof the Kind that isits own Reward: 


Not a boundleſs Enthuſiaſm for the Pub- 
lic; but the ſocial Affection conducted 


by Reaſon. Tis rational Humanity; 


tis, according to our Author, MWell-regu- 


lated Self. Lobe. And 


Thus ce true Self-Love and Social 


c :re the ſame,” 


Pope's Eſſay on Man, ep. 4. 
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The firſt Impulſe of ſig we feel 


ſrom the Good · fortune of our Friends, 
proceeds 


ſtit 
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te 


proceeds neltherGrom our Good-nature, 
nor Friendſhip; but is the Effect of 
Self-Love, which flatters us with the 
Hopes of being happy in our Turn, or 
of making ſome Advantage of their Pro- 
ſperity. 

Self- Love is the greateſt of Flatterers. 
CCCXCVI 


Self-Love, well or ill conducted, con- 
ſtitutes Virtue and Vice. | 


_CCCXCVII. 


Human Prudence, rightly underſtood, 
is circumſpect enlighten'd Self-Love. 


| CCCACYUL. 


We are ſo veepollelſed in our own 
Favour, that we often miſtake for Vir- 
tues, Vices that have ſome Reſemblance 
to them, and which are artfully diſguiſed, - 


by Self-Love. 
« Species 


% MAXIM 
40 Species virtutibus ſimiles.“ 


| | Tuc. A. 1 5. 
Sceming Virtues, 


6 Tpfa Vitia pro Virtutibus interpre- 


66 tamur. A 2 4 
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We miſtake Vices for Virtues, 


Houſſaye. 
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Notwithſtanding all the Diſcoverieg 
that have been made in the Country of 


Self-Love, there {till remains much 
Terra Incognita. ys 
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Sel an is more artful than the moſt 
artful of Men. 


CCCCI. 


The Fondneſs, or Indifference, of the 
Philoſophers for Life was only the Taſte 
| | of 


J. 
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of thelr elf. Love; which ought not to 
be controverted any more than the Taſte. 
of the Palate, or the Choice of Colours, 


CCCCN, 


Nothing is ſo capable of diminiſhing 
our Self-Love, as the Obſervation that 
we diſapprove at one Time of what we 
approved at another, 


CCCCIII. 
— 


There | is no Paſſion in which Self. 
Love reigns ſo abſolutely as in be I 


the leaſt Part of our own. 
ccccrv. 


There are People whoſe Self-Love is 
ſuch, that they find Means, when they 
are in Love, to be taken up with their 
Paſſion, without being ſo with its Ob- 
ject. 3 
OS SENS As 
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3 Jifficult to conceal the ths 


ſations we have, than to * thoſe we 
- have not. | 

| 
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CccCCvl. 


Silence is the ſafeſt Courſe a Man 1 


take who is diffident of himſelf, | 


S1MPLICITY, 
CCCCVIL 


| Aﬀetted Simplicity 1 is a refined Im- 
poſture. ” 


Domitianus Simplicitatis ac Mo- 
« deſtiz imagine ſtudium literarum & 
«© amorem carminum ſimulabat; quo 
_«« velaret animum, & fratris æmulationi 


& ſubduceretur.” Tac. A. 4. Domitian, 
under the Maſk of * and Mode- 


ity, 


ſty, a 
try; 


avoid 
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ſty, affected the Love of Letters and Poe- 
try; the better to conceal his Deſigns, and 
avoid his Brother's Jealouſy.  Houſſaye, 


_ | 1 
e . SINCERITY. 
CCCCVIII. 
Sincerity is an Openneſs of Heart: 
'Tis rarely to be found; and what 
* commonly perſonates it, is a refined 


Diſſimulation whoſe End is to procure 
Confidence. 


CCCCIX. 


A Deſire to talk of ourſelves, and to 
ſet our Faults in the Light we chuſe, 
makes the Main of our Sincerity, 


SLANDER. 


CCCCX, 


We 8 ſlander more thro 


v ome than Malice. 
TY 
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SoRRIET Y. 
ccccxi. | 


Sobriety is the Love of Health ; or 
an 1 for Debauch. 


aac 
CCCCXII. 
Men would not live long in Society, 
if they were not the mutual Dupes of 
one another. 


Soul. 


.- *CCCCXLIL © 


The Health of the Soul is as preca- 
rious as that of the Body; and when we 
ſeem ſecure from Paſſions, we are not 
leſs in Danger of their Infection, than 
we are of falling ad whim we appear 
well. b 


-CCCCXLV. 


$4, 
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dont prompt us. 


MAXA4MS oy 
of the Soul, as well as in thoſe: of the: 
Body: And we often miſtake for a 


Cie, het II 0 


Change of Diſeaſe. 


0 Dilatw-relugtats;didimutets bane 
te uria, falſe V irtutes,'$& Vitiareditura.” - 


Tuc. H. k. Suſpended Pleatures, and Uiſ- 


guiſed Paſſions, are but falſe Virtues, and 
ee — ann. 


T eh e reſemble the) 
Wounds of the Body let them be ever 
(5 Telly tealed, the Bar wil appear 
r 
again. 
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' We hal rather Ge Ul of olle 
than not tpeak at all. No" en ele 2 
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As? tis the Charadterftic of 4 great 

ſmall Geniales be penny 
3 the Gift of peaking much and ſaying ow 
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Gaia) ir paint” Netw a. a 
0 diſent jamais rien. Boileau, ep. 9. 
People who talk much and 1 —_— 


Orne expiniſovity, -: 
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talking of ourſelves ought to make us 
apprehenſive that it gives but. RP 


eur Auditors. | enn 
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We know that we ſhould not talk of 
our Wives; but we dowtfeem to know 
that we rte ſtill leſs talk of our 
ſelves. * arzt e 220 ns} 
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'Tis never more difficult to ſpeak 
well than when we are ahamed of our 
n 1 
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Too .great Sabtilty is falſe Delicacy * 
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Timidity is 'a © Fault for which 'tis 
dangerous to e thoſe we would 
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Men are ofienr treacherous though | 


| Weakneſs than D 


7.5399 29 5 
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| OCOCRNY, © 
Tit! es, inſtead of 1 debaſe 
thoſe who don” t — up to them. 
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Tis as common for Men to change 
their Taſtes, as tis uncommon for 
chem to change their — 


CCCCXXVI. 


| Abe Tolle 7 is rather the ERA of 
Judgment than Wit. = 
8 cocxxv II. 
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ccccxxvm. 

We give up our Intereſt ſooner than 
our Taſte. Bt | 
46 "aro coco. 


| When our Niete declines our "Taſte 


coco. 12 
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Our Self. love ban with leſs A 
the Condemnation of our T * than 


of our Opinions. 2 2 
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Truth is not ſo beneficial to Men ag 
its * are prej mite 2127 
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Our 8 come nearer the Tr 
in their, J udgment of us, than we 
ourſelves. 
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The Love of Glory, the Fear of 
Shame, the Deſign of makin 


* the Deſire o rendering 


Ife eaſy 
reeable, and of pulling We 
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Valour in private Soldiers is a danger- 


ous Trade they have took 100 to get a 
| —— 


| coccxxxv. 
— Valout and perſect Cowarlice 


are Extremes Men ſeldom arrive at. 
The mid Space is vaſt, and contains all 
the Species of Courage; which are as 
various as Mens Faces and Humours. 
"There are thoſe who expoſe themſelves 
N at the 3 of an Action; 


and 


* For- 


le, are oſten the Cauſes of 


3 e eee 
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only aim at preſerving their Honour, 
and do little more. Some are not at all 
Times equally - exempt from Fear 
8 ve occaſionally into 
inks: Baits Mane to the rn 

hk they dare not ſtay in their Paſte, 
There are Men whom habitual ſmall 
Dangers encourage, and fit for greater. 
Some are brave with' the Sword, and 
fear Bullets : Others defy Bullets, and 
dread a Sword. All theſe different 
Kinde of Valour agree in this, that 
Night, as it augments Fears and con- 
ceals good and bad Actions, gives every 
one the liberty of ſparing himſelf. There 


is alſo another more general Caution: 


For we find no Man does all he would 


"ib on any Occaſion, if he were ſure of 
coming off ſafe : So that tis plain that 


the Fear cf -Death hat enſeebles 
Valour. 


Valour.] Valour is the Cont of 
Death and Full.” > PA 


A 
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Are diſheattened at its Duration. ] 
1 Pleraque cepta initiis valida, ſpatio 
e langueſcunt.” Tec. A. 
terprizes that are briſk at firſt languiſh 
towards the Concluſion. Houſſaye. 


Night gives every one liberty to ſpare 
himſelf.) « Obſcurum noctis obtentus 
« fug ientibus.“ Tac. H. 2. The Dark. 


neſs of the Night is a Protection to Run- 
BWAYS. Houſſaye. | 


| The Fear of Death enfeebles Valour. ] 


« Major vitz quam gloria cupido.“ 
Tac. A. 4. We have preater Love for 


Life than bare of Houffaye. 
ct L CCCCXXXVI. 


perfect Velour conſiſts in doing with- 


but Witnefſes all we ſhould be capable 
of doi ing 2 the whole World. 


58 cœccxxxvn. =P 
Moſt Men expoſe themſelves in War 


enough to ſave; their Honour : but few 


conſtantly expoſe themſelves as much as 
1s 


* 


Moſt En- 


M AX IMS. r6g 
is neceſſary to ſaceeed in the Deſign for 
| c ο,uZxvin. 


1 dis can't anſwer for his Crna 
who has never been in Danger. 

!  VaniTy. 1 

If Vanity don't — all the vi- 
dues, it 9 makes them toter. 


ccccxl. 
Tis our own Vanity that makes the 
Vanity of. others intolerable. 


; 68 Adeofailiareeſt hominibus, omnia 
4% ſibi ! nihil aliis remittere.“ 
Patere. l. à. n. 30 Every body over- 
looks every Fault in 8 Ser r 
2 Honfſaye, 1:95) 


1 
The moſt violent Paſſions have their 
Intermifibns; Vanity only gives us no 


* N — 


2x66 MA *. 
. ccccx LMI. 


The Reaton why the Pangs of Shame 
and Jealouſy are ſo ſharp is, that Vanity 
can't alt us in ſupporting . 25 


: ; | ' CECCXLIN.. 


Vanity andy us do more Things 
na inclination than Reaſon, 


Vres. 
ccœcxiiv. 


When our View leave us, we flatter 
ourſelves that we leave them. 


The Vices wait for us thro' Life, as 
Hoſts we are obliged ſucceſſively to lodge 
with: and 'tis not certain that Experi- 
ence would make us avoid them, if we 
were twice to take the ſame Journey. 


CCCCALV.. 


Vices enter into the Compoſition or 


— as Poiſons into the ee 


M AR TM Ss. rp 
: | tion of Medicines : Theſe Prudence 
ame mixes and tempers; and makes 


nity Uieof the Compound d the Ii 
of Life. | 


CecexnLvi. 
The Reaſon we are not often n wholly 


poſſeſſed by a ſingle youu is n we are 
n by ſeveral. — 


VIOLENCE. 
ccccxl vn. 


TheViolence done us by others is 
often leſs painful than that we do to our- 


| ſelves. 


F 


EcccxLvin 

The Violence we do cuties to pre- 
vent Love, is often more rigorous than, 
* n * a an 
hams tha Vix- 


8s MAXIMS 


"CCCCXLIX, / 


Our Virtues are moſt commonly only 
diſguiſed Vices, 


cc c. 
What we miſtake for Virtuelis often 


but a Concurrence ef divers Actions and 
Intereſts, which Fortune, or Induſtry, 
diſpoſes to Advantage: And *tis not 
always from a Prinoiple of Valour and 
Chaſtity that Men are valiant and * 


eee F 


CCCCLI. N 


Proſperity is a ſtronger Tial of Tire 
than Adverſity. 


Vutue.] See the Note on the 33 3d 


axim. Sn 


| « Secundæ res 2 Rimulis ani- 


ly 


M. A X 1 MS ww ꝶ§——: 


cc explorant; quia miſeria toleran- =} 
* dl, fefſeitar ee Tuc. H. | 
1. Proſperity is the Touchiſtone of Vir- 

tue; for tis leſs difficult to bear Misfor- 

tunes than to remain uncorrupted by 

Pleaſu ures. E Eo 


CCCCLI on th 


The Virtues: are loſt in Intereſt, as 
Rivers in the Sea. | 


ccc. 


Te muſt be Annie“ to the Hos 
nour of Virtue, that the greateſt Mis-. 
fortunes that befal Men are owing to 
their Vices. 


| CCCCLIV,/ 
We don't deſpiſe all thoſe who have 


Vices; dut we n nee hays 
no Virtues. 6 | K 


E 


„Nature ſeems to have 3 to 
9 every 


un MAXIM s. 


every Man at his Birth we Bound, of 


bis Vigues and Vices. 
C4.cccvi. 


Virtue would not go ſo far, if Vanity 
did not bear her Company. 


e Tolle ambitionem & faſtuoſos ſpi- 
cc ritus, nullos habebis nec Platones, nee 
Catones, nec Scevelas, nec Scipi- 
oc ones, nec Fabricios.“ Senec. Take 
from Men Ambition and Vanity, and 
und you Il have no V eee 
ren 


cc CLVIL 


At bad as Men are, they dare not ap- 
hear open Enemies to Virtue ; they 


therefore pretend, when they perſecute 
it, to think it counterfeit, or elſe lay 


ſome Crime to its 2 


V4 


—_— +: 


— 


„„ 


VI VACITY, 


That Virscity which increaſes with 
Age is not far from a 


Voous. : 
cccclix. OR 
There are People, who like Ballads, 


are in Vogue only for a Time. 
Dxrzur mn. 
cc CLX. 


Our 23 to Untruth i is tn an 


imperceptible Ambition to make our 


Teſtimony conſiderable, and to give our 
Words a religious Weight. _ 


WrAk SIDE. 


If there are Men whoſe Weakſide has 


. - 


Q 2 never. 


M4 £0. 


FT. On. — — — a — 


1 4 


4 | 2 * | x Wo 
> MA * 1 Ms. 


never been found out, tis becauſe it 
has never been aceurately ſou ught after, 


WAs se. 


= 4 ML; ifal 


„ CCCCLXI. 


The Reaſon Lovers are never weary 
of one another, 'is that they are always 


talking of themſelves, __ 
ccccLxII. 


We often boaſt we are never out of 
Spirits; and are ſo conceited that we 
won't own we are bad Com pany. . ; 

' ECOCLXIV. 


We often forgive thoſe who tire us 
but we can't forgive thoſe we tire. 


.* CCCOLAV. 


We are almoſt always tired with the 

Company of thoſe whom we . ought not 
to be tired of. 

| Will, 


7 


ar via a 


„ nibus ardus videntur.“ Tuc. 4. 13 
Our Laaineſt perſuades us that thoſe 


33 —Tdꝗ Ar. 


_- kyowing his Follies. 


Ss. 
. | \ ; 8 
M A 5 4 I M 8. | 2 
Fans ; * a 1 5 AY ; . 


_"CECCLXVL. 
we have more Power than Will; 


and 'tis only to diſaulpate us to ourſelves, 
that we often think Things impracti- 


cable. 
6 Abe 2 _ ſeg- 


Things are impratticable,, which we: 


And much tothe Game Purpoſe, is — 
2 Saying: “Nil tam difficile eſt 


* quin quærendo aevi e . 
Heantont A 


 W1sDom. 
ccc VII. 
Man's chief Wiſtom conſiſts in 


23 — Sani 


. Saplentia prima (eſt) 
40 Stultitis carullſe,” ne 


. Hdorat, p. 1. l, „„ 


| Willow bs n of Folly, 
ccccLxVII. 


ler to de wiſe for others mas 
for ourſelves. 


— ns (dii voefirem nden 
, Ttane — eſſe hominum na- 
e turam omnium,. 

& Aliena ut melius.videant & dijudi- 
4 cent, 


„ Quarm ſua f An eo fit, quis in re 


T noſtfa aut gaudio 
-&- Sumus. prepediti nimio, aut =gri- 
"ener 


: _ Terent: e 
Men judge better for others than for 
themſelves; becauſe in their own Affairs 
they are too much. biaſſed by their Paſſi- 


CCECLXIX. 


ons. 
3 
of | 


, 
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3 Our Wiſdom is no leſs at Fortune's 
Mercy than our Wealth. 


, | « Res adyerſs. conſilium adimunt.” 
Tac, A. 11. Adverſity deprives Men. of: 
their Reaſon. Houſaye. 


82 5 
1) ' Wiſdom is to the Mind what Health: 
L- is to the Body. | 


— “ Mens ſana i in corpore ſans.” 


| Juv. 
e A found Mind! in a. ſound-Body. 
: Ly 

A wiſe Man had rather avoid an En- 

1 | REL than conquer. | 
T 1 Wir. 
- cCCCLXXII 
a They are miſtaken who imagine Wit 


and: 


. M „ K 1 N 4. 


and Judgment to he two diſtin Things. 
Judgment is only the Perfection of Wit, 
which penetrates into the Neoeſſes of 
Things, obſerves all. that merits Obſer. 
vation, and perceives what ſeeems im- 
herceptſble. We muſt therefore agree, 
that it is extenſive Wit which uces 
all the Effects ateributed to Judgment, 


This is a more rational Account of 


Wit and Judgment than that of: thoſe 
Antitheſis Philoſophers who make diame- 
trical Oppoſites of two mental Operati- 


ons, which, if not ſtrictly the ſame, are 
at leaſt inſeparable united; for nothing 


can he witty: that is not judicious. 


-CECCLAXIII. | 


Strength and Weakneſs of Mind are 
improper Terms; they are in Reality 
only the good or ill Diſpoſition. of the 


Organs of the Body. 
ECCCLANTV.. 


* common Fault to be neyer ſa- 
tisſied 


2. 


N M * 1 Na. w qc 
 tivfied with ones Fortune; nor diſſatlo- | 
fd with ones Underſtanding. :e | 
4 

The Politeneſs of the Mind conſiſty | 
in thinking genteelly and delicately, 4M 
COCCLXXVI, 


The Gallantry of the Mind conſiſly- 
in flattering agreeably, " 


CCCCLXXVN. 
| 15 41 


It often happens chat things pra 
themſelves to our Minds more finiſhed 
(than: we could make them with much SD 


CCCCLXXVINL | 


The Defects of the Mind, like thoſe 
of the F Revs grow worle as We grow 
old. 


cccclxxix. 


A Man of Wit would be often at a 
Loſs, | 


= 7 it F 8 * ls * "Ib * 4 * * 2 * : * M * 4 3s F F ' * 5 
f 


& 


Loſe, were kt not for e 
Fools. 
OCCCLKXX, 


is better 10. employ our Under- 
ſtanding in bearing the Misfortunes that 


do befal us, than in  forsſeeing mm 
that _ | 


"Tis not-fo much theo' a Fertility of 
Inventions that we find many Expedients 


n one Affair ; asthro' a Poverty of Judg- 


ment, which makes us liſten to every 
Thing that our Imagination preſents, 
and — us From m diſcerning at fuſt 


: what is belt. 


 CECCLXXXM. 


They don't Pleaſe "__ who have but 
one Sort of Wit, 


* 


cccclxxxin. 


1 AX IM 3. 179 
Cc XX XII. 


Wit ſometimes enables. us to commit 
bold Follies, 


CCCCLXXXIV. 


A good Head finds leſe Trouble in 
ſubmitting to a wrong reed may, in 
conducting it. I: 0 | 


f CCCCLXXXV. 


*The Mind, thro' Lazineſs and Con- 
Nancy, fixes on what is eaſy or agreeable 
— * This Habit bounds our Know- 
; and, no Man has ever given 
7 the Trouble to extend and carry 
his Genuis as far = as it Was capable of 


going. 5 
1 ccclxxxvi. 
The Labour of the Body frees Men 


from Pains of the Mind; and 'tis this 
that conſtitutes the e of the 


Poor, „ Tg 


ito MAXIM 8 


4 'Tig certain that as in the Body, 
« when no Labour or natural Exerciſe is 
« ufed, the Spirits which'want their due 
2 Employment, turn againſt the' conſti. 
60 tution, and find work for themſelves 
4 in a deſtructive Way; ſo in a Soul, or 
«© Mind, unexetcifed, and which lan- 
« guiſhes for Want of proper Action 


4 and employment, the Thoughts and 


« Affections being obſtructed in their 
« due Courſe, and deprived of their na- 


« tural Energy, raiſe Diſquiet, and fo- 


4 ment a rancorous Eagerneſs and tor- 
% menting Irritation. The Temper 
6 from hence becomes more impotent in 
44 Paſßon, more capable of real Mode- 


« ration, and, like prepared Fewel, rea- 


« ily takes fire by the leaſt Spark,” | 


| Shafteſbury. V. 2. P · 160. 3 
CCCCLAXXVII. 


Small Geniuſes are hurt by ſmall 
TS great ey ſee thro them, 


Wor 


3 


AM zqts woos 


Woms v. 
CCCCLXXXVIII, 


Women make uſe of Coyneſs as an 


Addition to their Beauty, 


CCCCLXXXIX, 


The Virtue of Women is often the 
Love of Reputation and Quiet. 


CCCCXC, 


Women akon think they are in 10 
when they are not. The Amuſement 
of an Intrigue, the Emotion of Mind 
produced by Gallantry, their natural 
Bent to the Pleaſure of being beloved, 
and their Unwillingneſs to deny, all 


theſe make them imagine. they have 


Love, when they have in Fact only 


n 


cox. — 


Women are never completely cruel 


but to thoſe wy hate. 
R CCCCXCIL 


iis MAXI NM S. 
CCCOXCH. 


The Wit of moſt Women ſerves ra- 
ther to fortify their F w_ than their 
Reaſon, 


ccc e. 


There are few virtuous Women who 
are not weary of their Profeſſion, 


CCCCXCIV, A 


Moſt virtuous „ are hidden 
Treaſures, and therefore 2 becauſe 
| nobody ſeeks after them. BY 


ccccxcv. * 


The cortinon Foible of old People | 
who' have, been handiome, i is to forget 


that they are no Jonger ſo. . . 
ccccxcvi. 

Moſt Women yield -thro' Weakneſs 

"rather than, Paſſion; whence it hap- 


a that Men commonly 
3 Tucceed 


ſucceed better with them than others, 


tho' they be not more aimable,  / 
cccoxovn. 
The Woman is. much to be pitied 
Who has at once hath Love and Virtue, 
WHAKNRSS, 
_ *CCCCXOVIEL 
| Weakneſs i is the car UI. Fault 
we have. 
cccexeix. 


| Weakneſs i is more oppoſite to Virgug | 
than Vice itſelf, : 


CCCCC. | 
Weak People can't be ſincere, 

YoUuTH, 

cl. 


Yours changes its Inclination thro? 
Ss Heat 


4 


1% M A X IMS. 


5 Heat of Blood; and Oi _ 
veres in them thro! Habit. an 6 


CCCCcn. 


Youth is a continual Drunkenneſs, 
tis the Fever of Reaſon, | 


CCCCCIIL. 


'Tis to little Purpoſe to have Youth 
without Beauty, or * without 
Youth. 7 


CCCCCIV. 


[ 


. Young People at their Entrance into 
the World ſhould be either baſhful. or. 
giddy; a compoſed Sclf-ſufficiency ge- 
nerally turns to Impertinence. 
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